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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of interna- 
tional relations are listed currently. 
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General Assembly Condemns Soviet Violation of U. N. Charter, 
Calls Again for Withdrawal of Troops From Hungary 


Following are texts of statements made in the 
General Assembly by U.S. Representative Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., on the situation in Hungary, to- 
gether with a resolution adopted by the Assembly 
on December 12. 


STATEMENT OF DECEMBER 10 


U.S. delegation press release 2550 

All else having failed, the General Assembly 
now comes to a solemn climax and must face the 
issue of voting a condemnation of the Soviet Union 
for its brutality against the tragic and valorous 
Hungarian people. 

There can be no doubt about the two sets of 
facts: what has happened in Hungary and what 
has happened in the United Nations. 

In Hungary we have seen a sequence of events 
which is indistinguishable in essence from the 
kind of thing which was done by Adolf Hitler 
in World War II. We have seen the suppression 
of a small country by a large, powerful dictator- 
ship; we have seen the large and powerful dicta- 
torship put its agents in control of that small 
country; we have seen the local puppet govern- 
ment make a treaty with the large external dic- 
tatorship authorizing it to tamper in every respect 
with the internal affairs of the small country ; and, 
finally, we have seen the people of that country 
left with only their own personal valor to stand 
between them and the large external dictator- 
ship. This is the kind of thing that happened 
under Adolf Hitler to small countries, it is what 
happened under Josef Stalin, and it is what is 
happening in Hungary now under Khrushchev. 
There is no essential difference between what is 
being done by the Soviet Union today and what 
was done by Nazi Germany in its day. 

There is equally no doubt as to what has hap- 
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pened here in the United Nations. We have been 
extraordinarily patient and persistent in exhaust- 
ing every single remedy which the charter 
authorizes us to use. 

The record of General Assembly action on the 
situation in Hungary begins with the resolution 
adopted on November 4, the very day Russian 
troops began to take over the country. Since then 
eight more resolutions have been adopted. 

And in order that we may have perspective, I 
would like to summarize our actions here. 

On November 4, in A/Res/393,! this Assembly 
called upon the Government of the Soviet Union 
to stop its armed attack on the people of Hungary. 
It called upon the Soviet Union to withdraw all 
of its forces without delay from Hungarian ter- 
ritory. It called upon the Government of the 
Soviet Union and Hungary to permit observers 
designated by the Secretary-General to enter into 
Hungary, to travel freely therein, and to report 
their findings. It called upon all members to co- 
operate in making available to the Hungarian 
people food, medicine, and other supplies. The 
response of the Assembly to the tragic situation in 
Hungary was immediate. 

On November 9, in A/Res/397,’ this call was 
repeated, and on that same day, in A/Res/398,° we 
asked for emergency assistance to the growing 
number of refugees from Hungary. On Novem- 
ber 9 also, in response to the extreme suffering to 
which the Hungarian people were being subjected, 
all members of the United Nations were asked, in 
A/Res/399,3 to participate in giving immediate 
aid by furnishing medical supplies, foodstuffs, and 
clothing. 

On November 10, the item concerning the situa- 


1 BULLETIN of Nov. 19, 1956, p. 803. 
2 Thid., p. 806. 
3 Tbid., p. 807. 
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tion in Hungary was transferred to the agenda of 
the 11th regular session (A/Res/401) ,? and on No- 
vember 16 the Secretary-General appointed a com- 
mittee of three to investigate the information 
available regarding the situation in Hungary 
(A/3339). 

On November 21 we again asked for the admis- 
sion of observers and demanded that the Soviet 
Union stop its brutal program of deportations. 
We demanded that those who had been deported be 
returned promptly to their homes. Two resolu- 
tions (A/Res/407* and 408°) were passed with 
overwhelming support in one day. 

On that same day—November 21—we urged, in 
A/Res/409,5 that governments and nongovern- 
mental organizations make contributions for the 
care and resettlement of Hungarian refugees. Ef- 
forts made to meet the problem of Hungarian refu- 
gees were described in a report by the Secretary- 
General on November 30 in document A/3405. 

After receiving the report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of November 30 (A/3403) noting that no in- 
formation was available to him concerning steps 
taken in order to establish compliance with deci- 
sions of the Assembly which refer to withdrawal 
of troops or related political matters, the Assem- 
bly met again on December 4 to consider the situa- 
tion in Hungary. 

On that day, in A/Res/413,° the Assembly called 
once more for compliance with its previous resolu- 
tion. The Assembly recommended that the Secre- 
tary-General arrange for immediate dispatch to 
Hungary and other countries as appropriate of 
observers named by him pursuant to the Assem- 
bly’s first resolution on Hungary. A deadline of 
December 7 was set for a reply from the Soviet 
Union and Hungary to the request for admission 
of observers. 

Since then, Mr. President, we have been met 
with continuing and complete obstruction by the 
Soviet Union. At 1 minute past midnight on 
last Saturday morning, the deadline of December 
7 set by the Assembly for a response to the request 
for admission of observers passed. Although the 
Government of Austria has communicated its will- 
ingness to receive observers, observers have not 
been permitted to enter Hungary. Soviet troops 

* Ibid., Dec. 3, 1956, p. 870. 

*Jbid., p. 871. (NotE: Because of a typographical 
error, both resolutions printed on p. 871 are identified 
as A/Res/409; the first should be numbered A/Res/ 


408. ) 
* Ibid., Dec 17, 1956, p. 963. 
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have not been withdrawn. The proposed date for 
the Secretary-General’s visit to Budapest has not 
been granted and has been met with a wall of 
silence. We have no reports of any return of de- 
portees to Hungary. 

These actions show that there has been a mag- 
nificent response by the people the world over to 
the plight of the Hungarian people. But all of 
the resolutions calling for action by the Soviet 
Union have been ignored by them and by their 
Hungarian agents. We have seen an unparalleled 
demonstration of the flouting by a single state of 
the repeatedly recorded wishes of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the nations of the world. 

In the words of President Eisenhower’s Human 
Rights Day statement,’ which was published in 
the newspapers this morning, we have seen the 
Soviet Union impose a terror upon Hungary—a 
terror, Mr. President, upon Hungary—which “re- 
pudiates and negates almost every article in the 
Declaration of Human Rights.” 

As the President said of the terror imposed by 
the Soviet Union on Hungary: 

It denies that men are born free and equal in dignity 
and rights and that all should act in the spirit of 
brotherhood. 

It denies the right to life, liberty, and security of 
person. 

It denies the principle that no one shall be subjected 
to cruel, inhuman, or degrading treatment. 

It denies that no person shall be arbitrarily arrested, 
detained, or exiled. 

It denies that all are equal before the law and entitled 
to its equal protection. 

It denies the right to fair and public hearings by an 
independent and impartial tribunal. 

It denies the right to freedom of thought, conscience, 
and religion. 

It denies the right to freedom of opinion and expression. 

It denies the right to freedom of peaceful assembly. 

It denies that the individual may not be held in slavery 
or servitude. 

It denies that the will of the people shall be the basis 
of the authority of government. 

That these human rights have been so flagrantly 
repudiated is cause for worldwide mourning. 


Yes, Mr. President, at 1 minute after midnight 
last Saturday morning the deadline passed for a 
reply authorizing the entrance of observers into 
Hungary—and yet the tragedy goes on. 

Thomas Jefferson said, and the President quoted 
him, too, the human spirit knows that “the God 
who gave us life, gave us liberty at the same time.” 


* Thid., p. 949. 
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The President added, “The courage and sacrifices 
of the brave Hungarian people have consecrated 
that spirit anew.” 

The truth is that this uprising in Hungary is an 
uprising of youth. This makes it the deadliest of 
condemnations, the most abject of failures, of the 
whole Soviet system; of its middle-aged inability 
to sense the modern mood; of its ritualism; of its 
monstrosity; and of how completely it carries 
within itself the seeds of its own dissolution. 
That system based itself on the idea that, if what 
they call “the dictatorship of the proletariat” 
would only stay in power long enough, the new 
generation would grow up without ever having 
known anything else and would therefore be 
solidly, dependably Communist. 

Now, we have seen the failure of that whole idea. 
The trouble with this idea—and with the whole 
Marxist idea, for that matter—is that it ignores 
that which is noble and spiritual in human nature 
and sees the world through the prism of Karl 
Marx’s bitter and self-pitying frustration. It 
totally ignores what Abraham Lincoln called “the 
better angels of our nature.” 

Mr. President, the repudiation of the Soviet 
system by the youth of Hungary is a deadly blow 
to Soviet prestige which will continue to shrink 
in world standing and influence as snow melts in 
the summer sun. 

Let us vote this resolution,’ Mr. President, so 
that the world may know of our condemnation. 


STATEMENT OF DECEMBER 12 


U.S. delegation press release 2553 

We thought it might be useful to make a de- 
tailed statement of our opinion on the amendments 
to the 20-power draft resolution * submitted by 
Ceylon, India, and Indonesia in document A/L. 
216. We note that these amendments are drawn 
largely from the language of the draft resolution 
submitted by these delegations and Burma which 
is contained in document A/34387. 

Let me say first that there is much in these 
amendments of which we approve. They contain, 
in fact, a resounding condemnation of the action 
of the Soviet Union in Hungary. This is fur- 
ther proof that the oppression of the Hungarian 
people by the armed forces of the Soviet Union has 





* U.N. doc. A/3436. 
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evoked a feeling of revulsion not alone in Europe, 
not alone in the Americas, but throughout the 
whole world. 

We welcome this expression of agreement, but 
we must also consider the fact that most of the 
ideas contained both in the resolution and in these 
amendments have already been expressed in past 
resolutions on this question. There is, obviously, 
no point in a mere reiteration of past views at this 
stage. The time has come for a careful and sober 
appraisal of the situation and for a deliberate and 
solemn expression of our convictions about it. 

In doing this we think it is important that we 
should not give the appearance of retreating from 
principles on which we have agreed by such over- 
whelming majorities. 

The first proposed amendment would delete the 
second and third preambular paragraphs of our 
resolution. We cannot accept this amendment be- 
cause we are convinced that there is not one senti- 
ment in these two paragraphs with which the over- 
whelming majority of this Assembly is not in com- 
plete agreement. 

The second proposed amendment is advanced 
as a substitution for the sixth paragraph in the 
preamble of our resolution. This paragraph in 
our resolution reads as follows: 

Considering that recent events have clearly demon- 
strated the will of the Hungarian people to recover their 
liberty and independence. 

We see no reason to delete this paragraph. 
Surely this is a statement on which every member 
of this Assembly can agree. But we believe that 
the language proposed in the second amendment 
offered by Ceylon, India, and Indonesia is a useful 
addition to our resolution and we have therefore 
incorporated it as the final paragraph in our pre- 
amble. I would like to read the language: 

Noting the overwhelming demand of the Hungarian 
people for the cessation of intervention of foreign armed 
forces and the withdrawal of foreign troops. 

The third proposed amendment expresses ideas 
which are largely covered in operative paragraphs 
3 and 4 of our resolution, and we therefore do not 
believe that it would be useful to add them. Cer- 
tainly we could not agree to substitute it for our 
first operative paragraph, which declares that the 
Government of the Soviet Union is violating the 
political independence of Hungary. Here again 
we do not see how any member of this Assembly 


can disagree with this finding. Moreover, we do 
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not think it is accurate to speak of the reaction of 
the Hungarian people to the oppression which they 
have suffered as “non-cooperation,” which is the 
expression used in this amendment. Surely no 
one would properly expect any people to cooperate 
with oppression. 

The fourth proposed amendment would appear 
to have as one of its objectives the deletion of our 
second operative paragraph, and that is the para- 
graph that condemns the violation of the charter 
by the Soviet Union. Frankly, as many speakers 
have said in the past few days, we believe that 
the time has come for this Assembly to express its 
condemnation of the Soviet action in depriving 
Hungary of its liberty and independence and the 
Hungarian people of the exercise of their funda- 
mental rights. 

The fifth and final proposed amendment would 
substitute three paragraphs for operative para- 
graph 4 of our resolution. Here again we can see 
no reason to delete paragraph 4 from our text, 
which merely calls upon the Soviet Union to with- 
draw and which we are convinced reiterates the 
views of the overwhelming majority of this 
Assembly. 

We fully share the view that the use of force 
and the use of violence in Hungary has aggra- 
vated the plight of the Hungarian people and has 
denied them their freedom. But this paragraph 
of the proposed amendment is ambiguous. As 
presently drafted, it could be construed as a re- 
flection on the Hungarian people for having re- 
sisted their oppressors. And, of course, we cannot 
accept that. 

The same fault is present in the proposed para- 
graph which appears at the top of page 2 of docu- 
ment A/L.216. It speaks of foreign intervention 
and external pressure in the abstract. The facts 
as known to all of us are that the intervention 
and pressure has come from the Soviet Union, and 
the Soviet Union has refused to allow any investi- 
gators to go in to see whether there has been any 
pressure from anywhere else. 

The final paragraph of the proposed amend- 
ments—the one which refers to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral—is not acceptable to us for several reasons. 
We believe that the Secretary-General has suffi- 
cient authority under the charter to do whatever 
he thinks would be helpful in the Hungarian sit- 
uation. If he decides that it would be helpful 
to go to Moscow, he would undoubtedly do so, just 
as he decided, very properly but on his own re- 
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sponsibility, to go to Peking in behalf of the 
American fliers members of the United Nations 
force who were held in Communist China. More- 
over, we have already in our resolution of Novem- 
ber 4 asked him “as soon as possible [to] suggest 
methods to bring an end to the foreign interven- 
tion in Hungary in accordance with the principles 
of the Charter.” It seems to us that this consti- 
tutes an adequate and a more proper mandate for 
the exercise of his good offices or any other appro- 
priate initiative he may consider helpful in the 
situation. 

But, Mr. President, because we have noted a 
widespread desire to call attention once more to 
the possibility of a constructive use of the Secre- 
tary-General’s good offices, as for example in the 
Austrian resolution,® we have added a new and 
final paragraph to our resolution: 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to take any initia- 
tive that he deems helpful in relation to the Hungarian 


problem in conformity with the principles of the Char- 
ter and the resolutions of the General Assembly. 


These are the reasons, Mr. President, why the 
United States must oppose these proposed amend- 
ments. But in doing so let me draw the Assem- 
bly’s attention to the great effort made by the 
group of sponsors of the resolution contained in 
document A/3436 to give expression to the widest 
possible consensus of views, including the views 
expressed in these amendments. We, the spon- 
sors, have exercised great care in our choice of 
language to avoid certain things which have cre- 
ated difficulties for some delegations on past reso- 
lutions. We have chosen to stress those aspects 
of this matter on which we believe the overwhelm- 
ing majority of this Assembly is in full agree- 
ment. 

We have made a good-faith effort to ascertain 
the views of the members of the Assembly. Our 
resolution is in essence a summing up of the con- 
sensus of the General Assembly as nearly as we, 
the 20 sponsors, have been able to get it. For 
that reason we believe it deserves the support of 
every delegation which has declared its sympathy 
for the valiant struggle of the Hungarian people.” 





*U.N. doc. A/3441. 

* Before voting on the 20-power draft, the Assembly 
rejected the first, third, fourth, and fifth amendments con- 
tained in A/L. 216; the second amendment did not come 
to a vote. After adoption of the 20-power proposal, the 
draft submitted by Burma, Ceylon, India, and Indo- 
nesia (A/3437) was withdrawn; the Austrian delegation 
also withdrew its draft resolution (A/38441). 
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TEXT OF RESOLUTION ADOPTED DECEMBER 121! 


U.N. doc. A/Res/424 


The General Assembly, 

Deeply concerned over the tragic events in Hungary, 

Recalling those provisions of its resolutions 1004 (ES-— 
II) of 4 November 1956, 1005 (ES-II) of 9 November 
1956, A/Res/407 of 21 November 1956 and A/Res/413 
of 4 December 1956, calling upon the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to desist from its 
intervention in the internal affairs of Hungary, to with- 
draw its forces from Hungary and to cease its repression 
of the Hungarian people, 

Recalling also those provisions of its resolutions 1004 
(ES-II) and A/Res/407, calling for permission for United 
Nations observers to enter the territory of Hungary, to 
travel freely therein and to report their findings to the 
Secretary-General, 

Having received the report of the Secretary-General 
(A/3403) of 30 November 1956 stating that no informa- 
tion is available to the Secretary-General concerning steps 
taken in order to establish compliance with the decisions 
of the General Assembly which refer to a withdrawal of 
troeps or related political matters, and the note of the 
Secretary-General (A/3435) of 7 December 1956, 

Noting with grave concern that there has not been a 
reply to the latest appeal of the General Assembly for the 
admission of United Nations observers to Hungary, as 
contained in its resolution A/Res/413, 

Considering that recent events have clearly demon- 
strated the will of the Hungarian people to recover their 
liberty and independence, 

Noting the overwhelming demand of the Hungarian 
people for the cessation of intervention of foreign armed 
forces and the withdrawal of foreign troops, 

1. Declares that, by using its armed force against the 
Hungarian people, the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics is violating the political independence 
of Hungary; 

2. Condemns the violation of the Charter by the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in de- 
priving Hungary of its liberty and independence and the 
Hungarian people of the exercise of their fundamental 
rights ; 

3. Reiterates its call upon the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics to desist forthwith from any 
form of intervention in the internal affairs of Hungary: 

4. Calls upon the Gove.nment of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to make immediate arrangements for 
the withdrawal, under United Nations observation, of its 
armed forces from Hungary and to permit the re-establish- 
ment of the political independence of Hungary ; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to take any initiative 
that he deems helpful in relation to the Hungarian prob- 
lem, in conformity with the principles of the Charter and 
the resolutions of the General Assembly. 


* Sponsored by Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Chile, 
Colombia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, 
the Philippines, Spain, Sweden, Thailand, Turkey, U.S. 
(U.N. doe. A/3436/Rev.2) ; adopted by a vote of 56 to $ 
(Soviet bloc), with 18 abstentions. 
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Developments Relating to 
Hungarian Relief Activities 


Following are two statements which were re- 
leased to the press by the White House (Augusta, 
Ga.) on December 12. 


VICE PRESIDENT NIXON’S TRIP TO AUSTRIA 


The President has requested the Vice President 
to make a brief trip to Austria as his personal 
representative. The Vice President will depart 
on December 18 and return December 23. 

The purpose of the Vice President’s trip, con- 
curred in by the Secretary of State, is to consult 
with American, Austrian, and international offi- 
cials as to problems relating to relief and resettle- 
ment of Hungarian refugees and to visit while 
there as many as possible of those who have re- 
cently escaped from oppression. The announce- 
ment of the trip is being made with the approval 
of the Austrian Government. 

Although the United States and other free- 
world countries have already taken steps to admit 
and move to their countries many thousands of 
refugees and have made substantial public and 
private relief contributions, much remains to be 
done. 

A disproportionate burden has been placed on 
the courageous and humanitarian Republic of 
Austria. In spite of the many thousands of Hun- 
garian refugees who have been able to move fur- 
ther to the west, there still remain within the small 
territory of Austria as of today nearly 80,000 
recently arrived refugees. In spite of financial 
aid, foodstuffs, and other emergency supplies 
which have been contributed by other nations, the 
drain on Austria’s resources has been great. 

Asa result of this trip, the Vice President plans 
to report to the President and to the Congress on 
the full scope of what is necessary and practicable 
and to recommend what further steps should be 
taken by the United States for the relief of this 
suffering. He will also carry to the Hungarian 
refugees and to the Austrian people the sympa- 
thetic good wishes of the President and of the 
American people. 

The Vice President will depart by air following 
a luncheon he is giving for the Prime Minister of 
India on December 18. Because of the limited 
time available, the Vice President will not stop 
in any other countries except Austria. 
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CREATION OF REFUGEE RELIEF COMMITTEE 


The President today announced creation of the 
President’s Committee for Hungarian Refugee 
Relief. 

In recently appointing Tracy S. Voorhees as his 
representative in connection with Hungarian refu- 
gee relief and resettlement activities, the Presi- 
dent directed him, among other duties, to assure 
full coordination of the work of the voluntary 
agencies with each other and with the Government 
agencies involved and to see that effective machin- 
ery is promptly set up for this purpose. Acting 
upon Mr. Voorhees’ recommendation that the best 
organization to accomplish this is a small group of 
persons actively interested in this field of en- 
deavor, including representatives of the principal 
religious faiths currently concerned with this 
problem, the President today appointed the com- 
mittee with the following initial membership: 

Lewis W. Douglas, honorary chairman 
Tracy S. Voorhees, chairman 

J. Lawton Collins, vice chairman and director 
William Hallam Tuck, vice chairman 
Leo C. Beebe 

Alfred M. Gruenther 

Lewis Hoskins 

Mrs. John C. Hughes 

John A. Krout 

Moses Leavitt 

George Meany 

Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom 

Charles P. Taft 

R. Norris Wilson 

William J. Donovan, counsel 

In addition to its coordinating functions, the 
committee will be a focal point to which offers of 
assistance to refugees, such as jobs, homes, and 
educational opportunities, can be directed and 
referred to the appropriate agencies. 

The functions of the committee, the President 
said, will not include fund-raising. The commit- 
tee will support in every way possible the various 
religious and other voluntary groups which are al- 
ready so devotedly engaged in work for these refu- 
gees. It will assist in coordinating their efforts, 
particularly those related to the work of the re- 
sponsible Government agencies concerned with 
this program. 

The committee will have a head office in Wash- 
ington and an office at Camp Kilmer, where much 
of the work will be done in close contact with the 


voluntary agencies. Mr. Tuck will be the com- 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 17, 1956, p. 948. 
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mittee’s representative in Austria, acting in a 


liaison capacity with the American Ambassador, | 


Llewellyn E. Thompson. 

The members of the committee will serve with- 
out compensation. No expenses of the committee 
will be paid from any funds raised for Hungarian 
refugee relief. 


Protest to Hungary Concerning 
Communications With Budapest 


Following is the text of a U.S. note concerning 
interruption of communications with the Ameri- 
can Legation at Budapest which was handed to 
Tibor Zador, the Hungarian Chargé @ Affaires 
at Washington, on December 10. 


Press release 618 dated December 10 


The Acting Secretary of State presents his 
compliments to the Chargé d’Affaires ad interim 
of the Hungarian People’s Republic and brings 
the following to his urgent attention: 

For a period of more than 24 hours beginning 
on December 9 the American Legation in Buda- 
pest was again deprived of normal telegraphic 
communications facilities. While the Hungarian 
Foreign Office transmitted one message on behalf 
of the Legation during this period, it refused to 
accept enciphered material. 

It is an accepted principle of international law, 
as the United States Government has recently 
pointed out to Hungarian authorities, that diplo- 
matic missions have the right at all times and un- 
der all circumstances to communicate freely and 
privately with their governments. Hungarian 
authorities have now within a brief period disre- 
garded this principle for the second time. While 
the Department of State is again receiving some 
telegrams from the Legation in Budapest, it has 
no assurance that normal communications facil- 
ities have been restored. 

The United States Government strongly pro- 
tests this interruption of telegraphic facilities and 
expects that the Hungarian authorities will pre- 


vent such an interruption in the future. 
» 
DeEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 10, 1956. 

*For an account of a conversation between Deputy 
Under Secretary Murphy and Mr. Zador on the cutting 
off of communications, see BULLETIN of Nov. 5, 1956, 
p. 701. 
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Results of Ministerial Meeting of North Atlantic Council 


Following is the text of a statement issued by 
Secretary Dulles on December 15 after reporting 
to President Eisenhower on the North Atlantic 
Council meeting at Paris December 11-14, to- 
gether with a statement which the Secretary made 
on his arrival at Paris and the commumique issued 
at the close of the Council meeting. 


SECRETARY DULLES’ STATEMENT OF DECEM- 
BER 15 


White House press release 

We went to the North Atlantic Council meet- 
ing knowing that it would be an important meet- 
ing. It turned out to be both important and pro- 
ductive. 

There was a realistic facing up to difficulties and 
dangers, and an evident purpose to overcome them. 
We return with renewed hope that this purpose 
will be realized. 

Our meetings, both formal and informal, helped 
to restore a sense of fellowship which will enable 
Nato to become an even more solid structure for 
the defense of the treaty area. 

In order better to assure the defense of the At- 
lantic Community, the Council directed a fresh 
military study, which would take account of mod- 
ern weapons, available resources, and the cooper- 
ative sharing of burdens and responsibilities. 

We also agreed on measures to strengthen the 
nonmilitary aspects of Nato. This action in- 
volved acceptance of the recommendations of the 
three Ministers who had been studying this matter 
since last May. These recommendations call for 
a more thoroughgoing system of consultation and 
also for further measures designed to assure the 
peaceful settlement of any future disputes between 
member countries. 

The United States of course did not enter into 
any commitments which affected other friendly 
nations which were not in Paris to be consulted. 

I have reported fully to President Eisenhower, 
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and he shares my own sense of satisfaction that 
the Atlantic Community is showing renewed evi- 
dence of vigor and unity for its security and well- 
being. 


SECRETARY’S STATEMENT OF DECEMBER 9! 


I am glad to be again in France, which I have 
visited so often and respect and admire so much. 

This time I come to attend the Nato Ministerial 
Meeting and to have talks with French and other 
leaders who will be here. We shall have to prove 
that, although we may differ in some matters, 
nevertheless we remain united in vital matters. 
The task, illustrated by recent events, is to assure 
unity and strength as against the threat of aggres- 
sion, a threat which became a brutal reality in 
Hungary. Also, the Western European nations 
must find a way to maintain their economies de- 
spite the present interruption in the normal flow 
of oil from the Mideast. 

The United States stands ready to help in both 
respects. It is our firm purpose to find the way 
to bury past discords in a future of peaceful and 
fruitful cooperation. 


TEXT OF COMMUNIQUE, DECEMBER 14 


The North Atlantie Council met in Ministerial Session 
from 11th to 14th December, under the Chairmanship of 
Professor Gaetano Martino, Foreign Minister of Italy, 
and took decisions that will strengthen the military and 
non-military cooperation of the Alliance. 

2. In the meeting just ended, the Ministers drew from 
the experience of past divergences in the policies of 
NATO members the confirmation of the necessity for all 
members to develop effective political consultation and 
cooperation. They reaffirmed their determination to 
work together in unity and friendship to achieve the aims 
of the Alliance and to strengthen the Alliance in all its 





*Made to correspondents at Orly Airfield, Paris. 
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aspects as an indispensable agency for security and peace. 

3. As a major forward step in the development of 
NATO in the non-military field, the Council approved the 
recommendations of the Committee of Three in their re- 
port to the Council. In doing so, the Council approved 
wider and more intimate consultation among the member 
states on political matters. The Council also approved 
arrangements to aid in the settlement of disputes among 
members and adopted measures for strengthening the 
organization of NATO internally and for further cooper- 
ation between members in certain economic and cultural 
fields. The report has been released by the Committee 
of Three. 

4. The Council reviewed the international situation, 
discussing frankly the problems which confront the At- 
lantic Alliance. In the course of this discussion Ministers, 
realizing that their views were in general agreement, 
decided that the detail should be worked out by continuous 
consultation in the Council in the months ahead. 

5. The Atlantic Alliance is primarily concerned with 
the threat to the security of the NATO area. The Council 
discussed the threat which Soviet penetration into the 
Middle East would present for NATO. In view of the 
fact that the security, stability and well-being of this area 
are essential for the maintenance of world peace, the 
Council agreed to keep developments in this area under 
close and continuing observation. 

6. Council members emphasised in particular the 
need for rapid progress in clearing the Suez Canal in 
conformity with the resolution of the United Nations 
General Assembly of 2nd November last.?, The Ministers 
further stressed the urgent need for initiating and press- 
ing to a conclusion negotiations through the good offices 
of the United Nations with a view to restoring the Canal 
to full and free operation. They endorsed, as the basis on 
which a lasting settlement should be worked out, the six 
principles agreed upon by the United Nations Security 
Council on 13th October. They also agreed on the urgent 
need to bring about, through the United Nations, a perma- 
nent political settlement between Israel and the Arab 
States, including an equitable solution of the Arab refugee 
problem. The need for adequate support for economic 
development of the area was recognised. 

7. The Council members have followed the course of 
events in Hungary with shock and revulsion. The brutal 
suppression of the heroic Hungarian people stands in 
stark contrast with Soviet public professions. The 
Council reaffirmed the conviction of its Member Gov- 
ernments that the United Nations should continue its 
efforts, through the pressure of world public opinion, to 
induce the Soviets to withdraw their forces from Hun- 
gary and to right the wrongs done to the Hungarian peo- 
ple. The peoples of Eastern Europe should have the 





* BULLETIN of Nov. 12, 1956, p. 754. 
® Tbid., Oct. 22, 1956, p. 616. 
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right to choose their own governments freely, unaffected 
by external pressure and the use or threat of force, and 
to decide for themselves the political and social order 
they prefer. 

8. The Ministers examined the implications for NATO 
of Soviet policy and actions in Europe and elsewhere, 
In the light of their assessment of Soviet policy they were 
in full agreement on the need to face up to any threat 
which would endanger the security and freedom of the 
Atlantic Community. In this connection, the Council ap- 
proved a directive for future military plans, taking into 
account the continued rise in Soviet capabilities and the 
various types of new weapons available for NATO defence. 
The concept of forward defence in NATO strategy will be 
maintained. The Council considered the Report on the 
1956 Annual Review and approved force goals for 1957, 
1958 and 1959. 

9. The Council expressed their deep regret at the de- 
cision of Lord Ismay to retire this spring as Secretary 
General of the Organisation and paid tribute to his dis- 
tinguished services to the Alliance. Mr. Paul-Henri 
Spaak, the Foreign Minister of Belgium, was appointed 
as Lord Ismay’s successor. 

10. The Council adopted the two annexed resolutions.‘ 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


84th Congress, 1st Session 


Critical Materials. Factors Affecting Self-Sufficiency 
Within Nations of the Western Hemisphere: Economic 
Status—Investment Climate. Supplement to S. Rept. 
1627, 88d Congress, made by the Minerals, Materials, 
and Fuels Economic Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, pursuant to 
S. Res. 271, 88d Congress, a resolution to investigate 
the accessibility and availability of supplies of critical 
raw materials. S. Doc. 88, July 28, 1955. 619 pp. 


84th Congress, 2d Session 


Soviet Political Agreements and Results. Staff study for 
the Subcommittee To Investigate the Administration of 
the Internal Security Act and Other Internal Security 
Laws of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. S. Doc. 
125, May 21, 1956. 63 pp 

Report on Audit of Saint Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1955. 
H. Doc. 472, August 31, 1956. 16 pp. 

Administration and Operation of Customs and Tariff Laws 
and the Trade Agreements Program. Hearings before 
a subcommittee of the House Committee on Ways and 


Means. Part 1, September 17-22, 1956; part 2, Sep- 
tember 24-28, 1956; part 3, October 2, 1956. 1,764 pp. 


*Texts of these resolutions, together with the report of 
the Committee of Three, will appear in the BULLETIN of 
Jan. 7, 1957. 
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The United States Balance of Payments With Latin America 


During the First Half of 1956 


by Walther Lederer and Nancy F. Culbertson 


Business between the Latin American Repub- 
lics as a whole and the United States expanded 
rapidly during the first half of 1956. Total pay- 
ments by the United States, mainly for imports 
of goods and services and in the form of net pri- 
vate and Government loans and investments, 
increased by $350 million, or nearly 15 percent, 
over total payments in the first half of last year. 
Receipts from Latin America, mainly from sales 
of goods and services and income on United 
States investments, advanced by about the same 
amount over the same period. The balance of the 
transactions between Latin America and the 
United States was, therefore, virtually the same 
as a year earlier, with United States payments 
exceeding receipts by about $60 million. How- 
ever, Latin American gold and dollar assets in- 
creased during the first 6 months of 1956 by about 
$178 million, while the rise during the correspond- 
ing period last year had been only $62 million. 
The excess of the increase in Latin American gold 
and dollar assets over recorded net payments by 
the United States indicates either that the pre- 
liminary estimates used here did not include all 
payments by the United States or overvalued 
some United States receipts, or that Latin Ameri- 
can countries had net receipts of gold and dollars 
from transactions with countries other than the 
United States. 


Business Expansion Well Balanced 


Total United States payments during the Jan- 
uary-June 1956 period were higher than during 
any previous half-year period. The previous peak 
in payments was during the first half of 1951, 
when United States imports were at a temporary 
high as a result of the buying spurt and the high 
prices following the outbreak of the war in Korea. 
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United States receipts during the first half of this 
year were about as high as in the second half of 
1951, when many of the Latin American countries 
had expanded their purchases in the United States 
following their own high sales. At that time, in 
order to finance these high purchases, some Latin 
American countries had to draw heavily on their 
gold and dollar reserves or incur heavy debts, 
which ultimately led to the imposition of restric- 
tions on imports. 

In contrast, not only could the rising expendi- 
tures by these countries in the United States dur- 
ing the first half of this year be financed from cur- 
rent incomes, but the substantial additions to gold 
and dollar holdings indicate that the expansion in 
transactions during the first half of this year was 
on a comparatively firm basis. Although there 
are some weak points in the picture, they are more 
than compensated for by the favorable develop- 
ments. 





© This article is the second of a series 
on the balance of payments between the 
United States and the Latin American 
Republics; the first, which summarized the 
period 1940-55, appeared in the BULLETIN of 
March 26, 1956, p. 521. 

Mr. Lederer and Mrs. Culbertson are mem- 
bers of the Balance of Payments Division, 
Office of Business Economics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The data on which this 
article is based were prepared by the Balance 
of Payments Division and published in the 
September 1956 issue of the Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, t42 monthly periodical of the 
Office of Business Economics. 
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UNITED STATES BALANCE OF PAYMENTS WITH THE LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS BY HALF YEARS 
1953-First Haur or 1956! 











[Millions of dollars} 
1953 1954 1955 1956 
Jan.— July- Jan.— July- Jan— July— Jan.— 
June Dec. June Dec. June Dec. June 
United States payments 
Merchandise. . . osm 2-04 pe 1, 670 1, 883 1, 562 1, 722 1, 746 1, 978 
Services including investment income... .. . 391 377 6 398 410 456 440 
Remittances . . pe ie ee ree te 12 15 19 12 16 18 18 
Government grants and other transfers . . . . . 18 15 26 23 34 40 44 
Direct investments, net . . Ree 96 21 94 -6 70 71 129 
Other private United States capital, me... . —93 —157 49 364 85 103 70 
United States Government capital, net ..... 138 207 1 24 35 18 46 
Bovelpnyments: . 4k 5 cw wo we ws | 248 2, 148 2,446 | 2,377 2, 372 2, 452 2, 725 
United States receipts 
Merchandise. . . Swe at sel et Gh we: wa aon 1, 567 1, 609 1, 729 1, 588 1, 708 1, 861 
Income on investments ........... i 298 313 297 348 370 431 420 
Services. . . et ET ee eee 353 360 340 356 353 372 387 
Total receipts Beg Ge Sh ie a > SS banish ey ee 2, 240 2, 246 2, 433 2, 311 2, 511 2, 668 
Balance of transactions with the United 
States [net United States payments (-)]. . -331 92 —200 56 -61 59 —57 
Increase in Latin American dollar assets. . . . . . 181 -57 245 -9 62 -105 178 
Increase in Latin American gold holdings? . ‘ 150 ; —100 BO He 6s =) ae 
Unrecorded transactions of the United States with 
Latin America and transactions of Latin America 
with other areas [net gold and dollar receipts by 
Latin America (-)] . ns —35 55 -72 -1 ef -121 


























Source: Balance of Payments Division, Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce. 
1 Excluding transfers of military supplies and services under grant-aid programs. 
2 Estimated by the International Monetary Fund. Changes in gold holdings include gold transactions with other 


countries as well as the United States. 


Payments to Latin America Reach New Peak 


The $350 million increase in United States pay- 
ments to Latin America over the first 6 months of 
last year consisted of a $250 million increase in 
merchandise imports, a $60 million rise in direct 
investments, and additional expenditures of $30 
million for services. 

Excluding petroleum, merchandise imports into 
the United States during the first 6 months of this 
year approached in value those of the first half of 
1953; with petroleum included, they exceeded the 
1953 figure slightly. Compared with last year, 
however, many commodities were in higher de- 
mand; petroleum accounted for only $47 million of 
the $250 million import rise. 

The 15 percent increase in the value of imports 
reflected almost entirely a rise in volume; average 
prices were nearly the same as a year earlier. 
Nevertheless, there were substantial differences in 
the price movements for different commodities. 
Prices of foodstuffs, mainly coffee and cocoa, were 
lower than a year earlier, whereas the major non- 
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ferrous metals advanced in price. The expansion 
in the value of imports was concentrated in food- 
stuffs, petroleum, unmanufactured wool, non- 
ferrous metals, and iron ore. 

Coffee and sugar accounted for most of the rise 
in the value of imported foodstuffs; imports of 
cocoa were smaller. The rise in the value of cof- 
fee imports by $100 million over the first half of 
last year did not fully reflect the 28 percent in- 
crease in volume since prices were about 10 per- 
cent lower than last year. During the first half 
of last year, imports were low because United 
States stocks were drawn down in anticipation of 
further price declines. As price declines stopped 
around the middle of last year, imports increased 
again; toward the end of the year inventories 
were replenished. During the first 6 months of 
this year, imports may also have been somewhat 
accelerated to permit additions to stocks. How- 
ever, price rises during the first half of this year 
were not yet fully reflected in import values. 
With these two compensating factors, it seems 
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Masor Unitep States Exports to Latin America BY Hautr Years, 1953-First Haur or 1956 
[Millions of dollars] 





























| 
1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 
| 
| | | 
Jan.—June | July—Dee. | Jan.—June | | | Judy Dec. | Jan,—June | July—Dec. | Jan.—June 

Machinery. .......... 372 395 401 | 424 | 391 410 460 
Trucks and buses. . 67 (Gl 88 | 92 (is 80 107 

Iron and steel mill products ‘and 
metal manufactures. eke 123 147 148 | 136 | 132 166 179 
Chemicals . . 134 149 174 | 182 | 171 185 203 
Passenger automobiles. 69 50 73 | 57 | 82 64 | 65 
Textile manufactures. ...... 90 94 91 | 103 84 82 | 83 
a fk Sines: a eo 172 211 160 | 192 | 147 192 213 
Other . BR ee sig ets NA eee 464 450 474 543 | 504 | 529 551 
Total exports!. ...... 1,491 | 1, 567 1, 609 | 1,729| 1,588} 1,708 | 1, 861 

| \ | | 





Source: Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of Commerce. 


1 The total represents general exports adjusted for balance-of-payments purposes, and includes 


“special category” 


items which for security reasons are excluded from commodity data. 


likely therefore that the increase in import values 
does not represent a temporary bulge but rather 
a return to a more “normal” level at present 
market conditions. 

The $25 million rise in sugar imports over the 
first half of 1955 reflected primarily a return to 
the normal seasonal distribution. Last year a 
relatively smaller volume of sugar was imported 
in the first half of the year. An increase in do- 
mestic consumption of sugar was also a factor 
contributing to the rise. 

The volume of cocoa imports in the first half of 
1956 rose 6 percent over the corresponding period 
of last year. This increase followed the rapid 
drop in prices during 1955. Because of the 
lower prices, however, the import value was $14 
million lower than a year earlier. 

Imports of unmanufactured wool for consump- 
tion were 25 percent higher in value than in the 
first half of 1955 and exceeded the total of all pre- 
vious half-year periods since January-June 1953. 
In addition, stocks in bonded warehouses in- 
creased. Total imports were therefore somewhat 
in excess of current consumption. 

The developments for these major items in- 
dicate that in general the market situation for 
agricultural commodities imported by the United 
States from Latin America improved during the 
first half of the year and that adjustments neces- 
sitated by the major price declines during the pre- 
vious years have been accomplished. 

With the possible exception of copper, the mar- 
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ket situation for metals also continued favorable 
during the first half of 1956. Imports either 
moved upward or remained near the high points 
reached during the second half of last year. With 
the exception of copper, inventories did not change 
significantly, so that it may be assumed that im- 
ports will continue to reflect the high level of busi- 
ness activity in the United States. Copper im- 
ports from Latin America increased in value dur- 
ing 1955 and continued the rise during the first 
half of this year. Compared with a year earlier, 
copper imports rose by about $30 million, or 30 
percent. This increase in value resulted from 
rising prices; the volume of imports actually de- 
clined somewhat from last year. Nevertheless, 
copper imports during the first half of this year 
exceeded current consumption and inventories in- 
creased sharply. Price declines in the United 
States set in around the middle of the year. It is 
likely, therefore, that copper imports from Latin 
America during the first half of the year may have 
reached at least a temporary peak. However, the 
recent price adjustments can be expected to im- 
prove the competitive position of copper vis-a-vis 
other metals and materials and consequently may 
contribute to the stability in the industry. The 
confidence of the industry for the longer run is 
indicated by the large investments in Latin Ameri- 
can mining and processing facilities currently un- 
dertaken or planned by major American enter- 
prises. 

Higher travel expenditures and payments to mi- 
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Masor Commopities Importep From Latin America By Hatr Years, 1953-First Haur or 1956 









































ices 
[Millions of dollars] the 
) 
h 
1953 1954 1955 1956 

fro 
( 
Jan.—June | July—Dec. | Jan.—June | July—Dec. | Jan.—June | July—Dec. | Jan.—June ” 
7 
; 
OT IS SS ee 681 691 793 567 592 636 en f 
(NS ae gee ee 186 134 190 108 158 146 179 inc 
Cocoa and cacao beans ...... 37 39 53 80 45 49 31 Ot 
TMM eee a is Gite: ss 167 95 114 99 109 129 142 ; 
Other metals and manufactures . . 136 116 124 103 112 137 154 tri 
Petroleum and products. ..... 200 227 240 245 269 279 316 fol 

Wool, unmanufactured ...... 79 46 36 30 41 32 51 
EE Sey Ba OS ee ee 425 322 333 330 396 338 413 rel 
Total imports ! 1, 911 1, 670 1, 883 1, 562 1, 722 1, 746 1, 978 er 
ga 
SouRcE: Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of Commerce. mé 
1 Total imports represent general imports adjusted to balance-of-payments concepts. Commodity data represent si 
imports for consumption. pr 
. . . . . . ex 
gratory workers were the principal factors in the __ be available with the completion early next year in 
rise of service transactions. of a special study, now being conducted by the ar 
The travel expenditures rose mainly inthe Car- _— Office of Business Economics, of the operations of SU 

ibbean area. In Mexico they remained at the United States direct investment companies in 
high level reached in 1955 following the Mexican Latin America. A 
devaluation. Mexico continued to gain from in- A further expansion in direct investments in i 
creased payments to migratory workers employed Latin America by United States companies is ex- al 
in the United States. pected in the last half of this year. The petroleum oi 
industry, particularly in Venezuela, will account by 
Increased Flow of Private Capital From U.S. for a major portion of the growth. Investments p 
United States private capital continued to flow in the mining and manufacturing industries are L 
into direct investments in Latin America at ge ape Paice : a i rate. ’ SI 
greatly increased amounts. The $60 million rise ie relative strength of business between most eC 
over the first half of 1955 resulted primarily from of the Latin American countries and the United S 
expansions in the mining industry, particularly States is indicated also by the changes o short- si 
in Peru, where new mining facilities are being and medium-term credits by the United States. b 

’ 5 4K m ALY = : . ” aig: 
developed. The net outflow of $129 million dur- During the first half of 1956 such credits in- p 
ing January-June of this year represents the larg- creased by $70 million, compared with $85 million I 
pig outflow for any half-year period since Jan- _* Year earlier. The additional credits were given A 
uary—June 1952 The peak reached at that time ™2inly to Mexico and Venezuela, two countries t 
was also the result of large investments in the in relatively favorable balance-of-payments posi- I 
mining industry tions. Brazil had reduced its large short-term in- t 
S . . ° 
A complete measure of capital outlays in Latin debtedness through consolidations and repayments F 
America by United States companies should in- in 1955, and outstanding United States credits con- 1 
clude reinvested earnings of United States sub- __ tinued at the low point reached at the end of that 1 
c > a * 


sidiaries, exploration and development expendi- 
tures of the petroleum industry charged to earn- 
ings, and expenditures financed from current de: 
preciation allowances or reserves as well as the 
net capital flow from the United States. The 
reinvested earnings of United States subsidiaries 
in Latin America alone amounted to $175 million 
in 1955, or 25 percent more than the net capital 
outflow. Data for the other sources of funds will 
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year. The rise in credits to Colombia, however, 
reflected the continued payments difficulties of that 
country. 


Return Flow of Money to U. S. Rises With Outflow 


Of the total United States expenditures of over 
$2.7 billion in Latin America during the first half 
of this year, all but about $60 million returned to 
the United States in payment for goods and serv- 
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ices or as income on United States investments in 
the area. 

Merchandise exports increased to $1,861 million 
from $1,708 million during the second half of 1955 
and $1,588 million during the first half. 

Trucks and construction and mining machinery 
comprised about $70 million of the $270 million 
increase in exports over the first half of last year. 
Other machinery (principally electrical), indus- 
trial materials, and metal manufactures accounted 
for another $80 million. More than half of the 
remainder consisted of foodstuffs, particularly 
grains. Exports of manufactured consumer goods 
gained relatively little. Shipments of textiles re- 
mained unchanged, and those of automobiles were 
smaller than a year earlier. The large share of 
producer’s goods in the export rise indicates the 
expansion of business in Latin America (includ- 
ing the investments of United States companies) 
and the relatively smaller needs for imported con- 
sumer goods. 

United States income from investments in Latin 
America was about $50 million, or 13.5 percent, 
higher than in the first half of 1955. The amounts 
shown here do not include undistributed earnings 
of subsidiaries but do include all earnings of 
branches. Incomes rose approximately in the same 
proportion as total United States payments to 
Latin America, but in absolute terms the rise was 
substantially less. To a large extent, rises in in- 
comes depend upon larger imports by the United 
States since about one-third of the imports con- 
sist of the products of the Latin American 
branches and subsidiaries of American enter- 
prises. To some extent the higher incomes from 
United States enterprises operating in Latin 
America reflect also the favorable market condi- 
tions in Europe and Japan. Many enterprises, 
particularly in the manufacturing field, may at- 
tribute their incomes to the rising business activity 
and incomes within Latin America itself. The 
previously mentioned survey by the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics will also provide data showing the 
extent to which American enterprises operating 
in Latin America contribute to Latin American 
exports, meet local demands, and add to incomes 
and tax receipts of the countries in which they 
operate. 


Reserve Positions More Favorable 


Asa result of Latin America’s transactions dur- 
ing the first half of this year with the United 
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States as well as the rest of the world, its gold 
and liquid dollar holdings, including official re- 
serves and private assets, rose by nearly $180 mil- 
lion to about $4,150 million, two-thirds of a bil- 
lion more than at the end of World War IL. 
Most important among the changes during the first 
6 months of 1956 was the rise in Brazilian holdings 
by $74 million. This rise, by far the largest for 
that country in any recent half-year period, re- 
flects the improved market situation for coffee 
and the successful adjustments made by Brazil in 
its external transactions. Some of the smaller 
coffee-producing countries also had important 
gains in their reserves, but Colombian reserves did 
not improve during that period. The $66 million 
rise in Venezuelan gold and dollar balances is a 
continuation of the nearly uninterrupted trend 
since the end of 1951. The rise was due to large 
seasonal tax payments by oil companies during 
the second quarter and exceeded by about $40 mil- 
lion the increase in short-term debts to the United 
States. Of the losses in reserves, the largest were 
experienced by Argentina, whose reserves dropped 
by about $30 million, and Mexico, whose holdings 
declined by $34 million. The decline in Mexican 
reserves followed a very rapid increase during the 
second half of 1955; they are still substantially 
higher than in mid-1955. 

The changes in reserves thus indicate that, on 
balance, the liquidity of most of the American 
Republics has improved and that the expansion of 
foreign purchases during the first half of this 
year, including purchases from the United States, 
was well balanced by higher incomes from abroad. 


President To Renew Request 
for U.S. Membership in OTC 


White House (Augusta, Ga.) press release dated December 11 

The White House on December 11 made public 
the following exchange of letters between the Pres- 
ident and Thomas J. Watson, Jr., Chairman, 
United States Council of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Ine. 


President’s Letter 
DECEMBER 1, 1956 
Dear Tom: I want to express my appreciation 
for your letter of November twentieth on behalf of 
the United States Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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I am heartened to know that the Council con- 
tinues its support of the Administration’s program 
for United States membership in the Organization 
for Trade Cooperation.’ It is the intention of the 
Admi) istration to renew its request to the in- 
coming Congress for such membership and to seek 
earnestly for affirmative action, 

I am especially interested in the last sentence of 
your letter which gives assurance that the United 
States Council will continue its efforts to explain 
to the public the compelling reasons for our mem- 
bership in the organization. I encourage you most 
heartily in your efforts to spread knowledge about 
this important project throughout the business 
community and throughout the country generally. 

With warm regard, 

Sincerely, 
Dwieut D. EiseENHOWER 


Mr. Watson’s Letter 


NoveMBer 20, 1956 

Dear Mr. Presipent: The United States Coun- 
cil has consistently and vigorously supported the 
many wise proposals you have made to expand 
international trade and strengthen economic co- 
operation among friendly nations. Foremost 
among these is your recommendation that the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade be 
strengthened by establishing an Organization for 
Trade Cooperation to administer the Agreement. 
The events of the past few months have increased 
the urgency of re-enforcing the General Agree- 
ment as one of the major means of economic co- 
operation among the free nations. 

By strengthening the General Agreement in this 
manner we will improve the outlook for our own 
economic growth, encourage our friends abroad, 
and enhance our national security. The General 
Agreement is one of our main bulwarks against 
Communist economic penetration of the free 
world. It is likewise our best means of insuring 
that the present plans to create new trade arrange- 
ments among other friendly nations will not be- 
come discriminatory against the products of this 
country. It is also, of course, an outstanding ex- 
ample of United States leadership toward reduc- 
ing governmental interference with normal and 
healthy business relations. 

For these reasons we sincerely hope that the leg- 


1For text of the OTC agreement, see BULLETIN of 
Apr. 4, 1955, p. 579. 
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islation to authorize membership in the O.T.C. 
will continue to be part of your program. Fur- 
ther, let me assure you that the United States 
Council will maintain its efforts to make known to 
the business community and the public generally 
the compelling reasons for United States member- 
ship in the Organization. 
Sincerely, 


T. J. Watson, Jr. 


Presidential Determination on Aid 
to Italy, France, and U.K. 


The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on December 13 that Ica Director John 
B. Hollister had that day notified Congress of a 
Presidential determination to continue aid under 
the mutual security program to Italy, France, 
and the United Kingdom. The Presidential deter- 
mination is required by the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Control Act of 1951 (Battle Act) because 
those countries shipped $1,601,752 worth of indus- 
trial commodities to European Soviet-bloc coun- 
tries. The shipments by France and the United 
Kingdom were contracted before the commodities 
were placed under embargo. The Italian ship- 
ments were the outgrowth of trade agreements 
concluded before the items were subject to Battle 
Act restrictions. None of the shipments by Italy, 
France, and the United Kingdom included arms, 
ammunition, implements of war, or atomic energy 
materials. 

Presidential determinations are made period- 
ically as required by section 103 (b) of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act. This section 
provides that the President “may direct the con- 
tinuance of assistance to a country which permits 
shipments of items other than arms, ammunition, 
implements of war, and atomic energy materials 
when . . . cessation of aid would clearly be detri- 
mental to the security of the United States.” 


Advisers on Mutual Security 
To Visit 18 Countries 


White House (Augusta, Ga.) press release dated December 8 

The President’s Citizen Advisers on the Mutual 
Security Program plan visits to 18 foreign coun- 
tries as further preparation for their report to the 
President due March 1. 
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They will leave Washington December 27 and 
return February 17 on a trip through Europe and 
the Middle and Far East. The trip follows some 
weeks of intensive discussions with officials and 
studies carried on at Washington since the advisers 
were appointed September 27. 

The group will consist of: 


Benjamin F. Fairless, coordinator 

Colgate W. Darden, Jr., President, University of Virginia 

John L. Lewis, President, United Mine Workers of America 

Whitelaw Reid, Chairman of the Board, New York Herald 
Tribune 


Jesse W. Tapp, Chairman of the Board, Tlse Bank of 

America 

The advisers will be accompanied by staff mem- 
bers Howard J. Mullin, Donald B. Woodward, 
Comdr. Means Johnston, Jr., and Jack F. Bennett. 

The places to be visited are as follows: Madrid, 
Paris, Bonn, Vienna, Belgrade, Athens, Istanbul, 
Ankara, Tehran, Karachi, New Delhi, Rangoon, 
Bangkok, Saigon, Manila, Hong Kong, Taipei, 
Seoul, and Tokyo. 


American Studies in British Schools and Universities 


by Robert L. Sutherland 


High schools and colleges in the United States 
have always given much attention to the British 
background of their government, history, and 
literature. Are British professors, dons, and 
school teachers equally willing to include in their 
courses on modern literature, history, and govern- 
ment factual materials about developments in this 
country ? 

C.S. Roberts referred to the idea as “the ‘wishful 
hope of a few’ at the end of the war for the 
establishment of a forum where teachers of Ameri- 
can subjects in English universities and schools 
could meet under expert guidance with a view to 
broadening the horizons of their knowledge.” ? 
As a member of the United States Educational 
Commission in the United Kingdom and of the 
faculty of Cambridge University, he was in a posi- 
tion to do something about it. With the new 
exchange opportunities available under the Ful- 
bright Act, the Commission, which helps to ad- 
minister this program in the United Kingdom, 
proposed that distinguished Americans be 
awarded grants to participate in special American 


*For an announcement of the appointment of the com- 
Inittee, see BULLETIN of Oct. 8, 1956, p. 551. 

* Fifth annual report of the United States Educational 
Commission in the United Kingdom, p. 31. 
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Studies seminars during the summer months. 
The “wishful hope” became a reality four times 
over. The first American Studies Conference with 
its theme “The United States in the Atlantic Com- 
munity” was held at Cambridge University in 
1952. The next summer the conference moved to 
Oxford, the following year returned to Cambridge, 
and, in the concluding year, was held at Oxford. 
During this time, 43 American scholars and spe- 
cialists held discussions about various aspects of 
American life with British scholars and teachers 
representing over 160 educational institutions. 
What was the conference and what has come of 
it? The “come of it” has been the formation of 
the British Association for American Studies. 
This took place at University College, Oxford, 
July 28, 1955. The Association held its first pro- 
fessional meeting in the spring of 1956 and plans 








@ Robert L. Sutherland, author of the 
above article, is professor of sociology and 
director of the Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Hygiene at the University of Texas. Hewas 
one of the U.S. scholars who participated 
in the American Studies Conference at 
Cambridge University in 1954. 
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to conduct an American Studies Conference on its 
own in the summer of 1957. In the meantime, it is 
investigating the status of American studies in all 
aspects among the universities and university col- 
leges of the United Kingdom. It is aided in this 
work by a statistical inquiry into the teaching of 
American history in British universities and pub- 
lic and secondary schools made by Prof. H. C. 
Allen, formerly of Lincoln College and now pro- 
fessor of American history at the University of 
London. The chairman of the Association’s com- 
mittee is Frank Thistlethwaite of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and the secretary is Marcus Cun- 
liffe, head of the Department of American Studies 
at Manchester University.’ 


The Four Summer Conferences 


The four summer conferences which led to this 
recent development were accomplishments in 
themselves. 

Each summer an American foundation assisted 
in meeting the travel and living expenses of dons 
from universities and university colleges through- 
out Great Britain so that they could attend the 3- 
week conference held either at Cambridge or 
Oxford. The Dons Conference was followed each 
summer by a 2-week conference for public and 
secondary school teachers who likewise came from 
all parts of the United Kingdom. 

Scholars from the United States who were re- 
cipients of U. S. Government grants under the 
Fulbright Act were the conference leaders. The 
first summer they all came from American uni- 
versity faculties. By the third summer an in- 
novation was tried; not all of the visiting scholars 
were professors. Virginius Dabney, editor of the 
Richmond, Va., 7imes Dispatch, and Clarence 
Elliott, city manager of Kalamazoo, Mich., took 
their places along with John Hope Franklin, his- 
torian from Howard University, Arthur Mizener, 
professor of literature from Cornell University, 
and Denna Fleming, professor of foreign affairs 
from Vanderbilt. 

Similarly the novelist Eudora Welty, who lec- 
tured on creative writing in contemporary Ameri- 
ca, joined in the panel of lecturers along with C. 
Easton Rothwell, director of the Hoover Library, 
Stanford University; Dr. George Stoddard, dean 
of education, New York University; Robert L. 
Sutherland, professor of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Texas; C. Lowell Harriss, professor of eco- 


“Cambridge Review, Jan. 28, 1956, p. 274. 
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nomics at Columbia University; and David B. 
Truman, professor of government, also of Colum- 
bia. Special lectures were given by two other 
Americans, Dr. Andrew Clark of Wisconsin and 
John Fischer, editor of Harper’s Magazine. 

Arguments among the American team members 
pleased the British and also convinced them that 
this was not a propaganda mission. When one 
American lectured, the others came to listen and to 
disagree, or at least to discuss. There were many 
similarities in points of view among those who 
came from different parts of the United States, but 
the British were more surprised and pleased by the 
many differences. 


Emphasis on Informality 


The course had a few of the characteristics of an 
American “workshop” or “seminar,” but through- 
out the entire summer these terms were never 
mentioned. There were lectures of the formal 
type—in fact, twoeach morning. In addition, each 
lecture was followed by a question and discussion 
period, following not a tea but a “coffee break.” 
The informality and personal acquaintance typi- 
cal of an American workshop were achieved 
through the small group seminars—called 
“classes”—through the spontaneously arranged 
discussions, and through the discussions which 
were not arranged at all. 

The housing plan helped in achieving this. Par- 
ticipants in the first conference had been housed 
at five different colleges in Cambridge. When the 
conference returned to Cambridge 2 years later, 
all of the American scholars and the British dons 
lived in one college—the smallest in Cambridge, 
Peterhouse. They came together each day at 
breakfast after the special undergraduate group 
had finished—at the respectable hour of 9: 20 a. m. 
From then on until bedtime the two groups 
mingled at meals, lectures, classes, and teas. This 
arrangement made it easier for the British partici- 
pants to buttonhole the lecturers. The lecturers’ 
lives tended to become almost nonstop seminars. 
A plan similar to the one just described followed at 
the last conference held at Oxford. 

Each summer, as the American scholars boarded 
ship or plane, they were not too certain what to 
expect nor what would be expected of them in the 
give-and-take atmosphere of these conferences. 
Each knew he had been selected by the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships, a board appointed by the 


President to supervise the exchange program 
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under the Fulbright Act. Each knew he was to 
report for his first check at the office near Gros- 
yenor Square of the United States Educational 
Commission in the United Kingdom, and, in the 
case of the second Cambridge conference as an ex- 
ample, each received a longhand or self-typed let- 
ter from Dr. William R. Brock, fellow of Selwyn 
College, who had been designated as the resident 
secretary of the conference. Dr. Brock was never 
given the name “coordinator,” but that word sug- 
gests his function. He and his Cambridge under- 
graduate assistant, Michael Newton, helped the 
families of the American scholars find housing in 
town, took care of the living arrangements for the 
dons and the American lecturers at Peterhouse, 
helped them locate the libraries, and tactfully let 
them know what type of presentations would be 
of greatest interest to the British members. 

Even so, the course was not “structured.” Each 
visiting lecturer had to sense what was wanted and 
how best to present it. The many opportunities 
for discussion and for informal conference helped 
him adjust to the interest of the group. 

All types of fields were represented by the Brit- 
ish participants in the first conference. Restric- 
tions were placed on membership in the subsequent 
conferences in order to include only those persons 
who had an active interest in some branch of 
American studies and were themselves working in 
fields which included or might include material 
based on American studies. In this way the lec- 
turers were free to work at a higher level in their 
own fields of specialization. 

A number of the Americans thought that the 
schoolteachers’ conference was equally if not more 
rewarding than the dons’. The teachers seemed 
especially eager to ask questions and to learn how 
they could incorporate material from American 
studies in their own courses. 


Importance of Good Fellowship 


Good humor, fellowship, and social affairs were 
as important as the learned presentations. Each 
conference session was opened and closed with a 
special event. During the opening banquet ar- 
ranged by the United States Educational Commis- 
sion, toasts were given to Her Majesty, the Queen, 
His Excellency, the President of the United States, 
and to members of the Commission. Distinguished 
guest speakers like Dr. Herbert Agar were pre- 
sented. The master of a college at Cambridge or 
Oxford usually presided. 
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On such occasions the masculine tradition of the 
college was violated. Wives and the older children 
of the American scholars were included as guests 
at the banquets. They were also included at the 
garden parties given by the Vice Chancellor of the 
University. Also contrary to the custom during 
the winter term, wives were welcome to join the 
conference group at meals in the dining halls of 
the college and to remain for after-dinner coffee 
with the Fellows who were in residence. 

The British members helped the Americans in 
their weekend sightseeing plans, marking on maps 
the points of special interest. The Americans, 
especially those who had “hired” cars, were grate- 
ful for the several long weekends. One Morris 
Minor car driven by an American was dutifully 
trying to remain on its left side of the road as it 
headed for the Lake Country only to be crowded 
almost to the ditch by a faster-moving motorist in 
a larger Austin. The driver of the latter turned 
out to be another American scholar, who had 
transposed his American speed habits to the nar- 
row, winding roads of Britain! While in Cam- 
bridge or Oxford some of the Americans took to 
bicycles as a more economical and highly respect- 
able form of transportation. Mrs. Rothwell, 
dressed in her party best, including high heels and 
white gloves, rode her bike to tea parties given for 
the ladies. 

The event which closed each session was strictly 
informal. It included refreshments, friendly lam- 
pooning skits (the word “socio-drama” was never 
used !), and spontaneous vaudeville performances 
by sedate members whose entertaining talent had 
been hidden previously. 


A Look at the Results 

It is easy, in reflecting on these conferences, to 
remember the anecdote and the incident. How- 
ever, one remembers also the very real accomplish- 
ments. 

Some of these are necessarily intangible, but 
others are quite apparent. For example, since the 
conferences began, the first lecturer in American 
history has been appointed at Cambridge Univer- 
sity (1953) and in American literature at the Uni- 
versity of Manchester (1955). The first formal 
work in American literature was undertaken at 
the University of Nottingham in 1953, and the 
number of scholars working in the field of Ameri- 
can studies at many of the universities has steadily 
increased. Greater acquaintance with American 
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studies has also been noted among those entering 
university departments from the secondary 
schools. 

An equally significant but less tangible result of 
the conferences lies in the correspondence, the mu- 
tual writing and research, the sharing of periodical 
subscriptions, the exchange of professional jour- 
nals, and the books with the compliments of the 
author which go back and forth across the water 
and keep strong the ties developed through per- 
sonal acquaintance. 

Thus “the wishful hope of a few,” thanks largely 
to the educational exchange resources opened up by 
the Fulbright Act, are being realized in no small 
measure. Today, British scholars are carrying on 
in their own way as a voluntary association. Such 
an outcome was hoped for and is now a reality. 


Arrangements With Canada 
for Seaway Dredging 
Press release 612 dated December 7 


In connection with the construction of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, the U.S. Government has been 
informed by the Canadian Government that it 
plans to dredge a Canadian channel north of Corn- 
wall Island to a depth suitable for deepwater 
navigation at the same time that the main seaway 
channel is dredged south of Cornwall Island. 

This dredging will give the town of Cornwall, 
Ontario, access to the joint seaway which is now 
under construction. It would be useful as a part of 
a seaway which could be constructed on the Cana- 
dian side of the International Rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence, after consultation between the 
two governments, if and when such parallel 
facilities were required. 

The U.S. Government, in order not to delay the 
construction of the joint seaway project, has taken 
cognizance of the de facto situation which has re- 
At the same 
time it has advised the Canadian Government that 


sulted from the Canadian decision. 


it does not believe the Canadian action is in accord 
with existing agreements and that it reserves all 
its rights to protect its interests as they may be 
affected by the Canadian action. 

Following is the text of a note from the U.S. 
Ambassador at Ottawa addressed to the Canadian 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, together 
with the latter's reply. 
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United States Note 
No. 126 November 7, 1956. 

Sir: I have the honor to refer to the Depart- 
ment of State’s aide memoire of April 21, 1956, 
concerning the excavations in connection with the 
St. Lawrence Seaway in the Cornwall Island chan- 
nels, and also to discussions which have recently 
taken place between representatives of our two 
Governments in which it was stated that your 
Government had decided to dredge the channel 
north of Cornwall Island to a depth suitable for 
deep-water navigation at the same time that the 
Seaway is dredged in the south channel. 

The Government of the United States has given 
careful consideration to the situation which will 
exist if the Government of Canada proceeds to 
carry out its announced plan. While it believes 
that the proposed Canadian action is not in accord 
with the agreement which this Government en- 
tered into as a result of the enactment of PL-358, 
83rd Congress (2nd Session) and with the other 
arrangements which have been made between our 
two Governments with respect to the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, the Government of the United 
States does not wish to delay the construction of 
the joint Seaway project, in which both Govern- 
ments are mutually interested, and consequently 
it is bound by events to take cognizance of the 
de facto situation which is created by the decision 
of Canada to proceed with deep-water dredging 
in the channel north of Cornwall Island. 

In the circumstances, the Government of the 
United States deems it important to record that 
the United States reserves all its rights to protect 
its interests in this matter. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my 
highest consideration. 

Livineston T. MercHANT 


The Honorable 
Lester B. Pearson, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Canadian Reply 


No. 294 December 4, 1956. 


EXcELLENCY: I have the honour to refer to your note 
No. 126 of November 7, 1956 and to recent consultations 
between representatives of our two Governments regard- 
ing excavations in the St. Lawrence River north and south 
of Cornwall Tsland. 


* Not printed. 
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The Canadian Government cannot accept the opinion 
of the United States Government that the Canadian deci- 
sion to undertake 27-foot excavations in the Cornwall 
north channel is not in accord with the exchange of notes 
of August 17, 1954? or other arrangements between the 
two countries. Inits note of August 17, 1954 the Canadian 
Government declared its intention to complete 27-foot 
navigation works on the Canadian side of the Interna- 
tional Rapids section, if and when it considered, after 
consulting your Government, that parallel facilities were 
required. The Canadian Government does not propose to 
complete parallel navigation facilities at Cornwall at any 
early date. However, it considers that the Canadian right 
to build such facilities, including 27-foot excavations north 
of Cornwall Island, was reserved in the 1954 exchange of 
notes and in the other exchanges of notes and letters on 
the St. Lawrence projects, whereas these exchanges of 
notes and letters cover only by implication the navigation 
excavations in the south channel. Moreover, the north 
channel excavations will compensate for the south channel 
excavations and thus serve the purposes of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty. 

Engineers of the two Seaway entities met on July 18, 
1956 and evolved plans for the excavations in both chan- 
nels and for the apportionment between the two Seaway 
entities of responsibility for the different parts of the 
work. The Canadian Government finds that these plans 
meet the requirements of the Boundary Waters Treaty, 
and accepts responsibility for the excavations in the north 
channel and a part of those in the south. The Govern- 
ment has accordingly directed that, as the Saint Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation proceeds with its exca- 
vations in the south channel, the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority should concurrently undertake the excavations 
assigned to it in the July 18 arrangements. It is under- 
stood that the two power entities will make a contribu- 
tion to the costs of these excavations. As the plans en- 
visage that each entity will undertake excavations in the 
territory of both countries, the Canadian Government is 
prepared to grant customs and immigration waivers on a 
reciprocal basis. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my high- 
est consideration. 

L. B. PEARSON 
Secretary of State for External Affairs 


His Excellency 
LIVINGSTON T. MERCHANT, 
Ambassador of the United States of America, 
Ottawa. 


U.S. Sending 9,100 Tons of Rice 
to Typhoon-Hit Ryukyus 


The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on December 2 that the United States, 
Nationalist China, and Japan are sending emer- 
gency relief and reconstruction supplies to help 
the people of the typhoon-ravaged Ryukyu Is- 





* BULLETIN of Aug. 30, 1954, p. 299. 
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lands (Okinawa) recover from the destruction and 
destitution caused by a series of late summer and 
fall typhoons. 

The Ica is preparing to send over 200,000 bags 
(9,100 tons) of U.S. rice to Okinawa as part of the 
U.S. assistance to the islands. The initial ship- 
ment of 4,000 tons was to be loaded on a Military 
Sea Transportation Service vessel on December 3 
at San Francisco. 

Nationalist China, together with American vol- 
untary agencies on Taiwan (Formosa), moved 
quickly to assist Okinawa and on October 11 sent 
over 500 tons of rice, flour, cornmeal, and beans 
which was available on Taiwan. The National 
Catholic Welfare Conference in New York paid 
the ocean freight charges. 

From Japan is to be sent, by the end of the year, 
3,343 bags of rice and 35,000 cubic feet of lumber. 

The U.S. rice, valued at $2,100,000 on the basis 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation’s acquisi- 
tion and handling costs, is being provided by Ica 
under terms of title II of Public Law 480 (Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act). 
Title II, for which Ica is primarily responsible, 
authorizes this agency to grant U.S. surplus agri- 
cultural commodities to friendly peoples for 
emergency or relief purposes. 

Ica also has authorized the use of up to $395,- 
000 from title II funds to pay ocean freight 
charges for transporting the rice to Okinawa. 

The rice is to be sold in the Ryukyus under di- 
rection of the U.S. Civil Administration, Depart- 
ment of the Army, which is responsible for the is- 
lands’ administration, and the proceeds used for 
construction, under U.S.-approved work relief 
programs, of homes, utilities, and port facilities to 
replace those destroyed or damaged by the 
typhoons. 

Besides the rice, the United States has author- 
ized the contribution of $2 million worth of Japa- 
nese yen from proceeds of sales to Japan of U.S. 
surplus agricultural products under title I of Pub- 
lic Law.480 and is considering making additional 
amounts of yen funds available. 

Typhoon Emma struck the Ryukyus with full 
force on September 9, on the heels of several 
smaller storms. Described as the most serious in 
the area in 20 years, it did tremendous damage. 
Typhoon Emma was followed by Typhoons 
Freda and Gilda, which further raked the islands 
and added greatly to the destruction of homes, 
public utilities, and port facilities. 
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U.N. Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 


Statement by Paul G. Hoffman 
US. Representative to the General Assembly * 


I am especially pleased that I was chosen to re- 
present my country in this Committee on this par- 
ticular subject—technical assistance. I first be- 
‘ame interested in technical assistance, as one of 
the best ways of accomplishing constructive things 
in the world, when I was serving as Administrator 
of Eca [Economic Cooperation Administration]. 
I think it is now generally agreed that some of 
the most lasting results of the Marshall plan came 
about through the sharing of experience and 
knowledge between the countries participating in 
that great effort—the European countries and the 
United States. 

One fact which becomes immediately apparent 
to any thoughtful person who comes in contact 
with technical-assistance operations, and which 
we learned as a result of our early experience, is 
that the benefits of technical-assistance programs 
are not confined to the person or organization or 
nation which receives technical assistance. Quite 
the contrary. The benefits of technical assistance 
flow in all directions—to all who take part in any 
way in the process. It is not a case of advanced 
countries giving and less advanced countries get- 
ting. Both benefit. I can recall a number of 
instances where dynamic ideas for increasing in- 
dustrial and agricultural production came from 
men of countries where technological knowledge 
was least advanced. No single country has a 
monopoly on ingenuity. Each participant in the 
technical-assistance effort has a contribution to 
make, 


* Made in Committee II (Economic and Financial) on 
Dec. 4 (U.S. delegation press release 2541). 
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Under the Marshall plan, a collateral benefit of 
very great importance came from our partnership 
with others in technical assistance. This was the 
benefit on the human side, the better understand- 
ing—yes, the real camaraderie—that developed 
between people of different nations as they worked 
together to find better ways of doing things. 

In the Marshall plan days we were, of course, 
working largely in one area of the world. The 
contacts made were mainly between technicians 
from the United States and the European coun- 
tries. Big as that field was, what a tremendous 
extension of the area and scope of technical-assist- 
ance programs the United Nations effort repre- 
sents. 
to me when I learned from Mr. David Owen 
[Executive Chairman, Technical Assistance 
Board] that, during this year, United Nations ex- 
perts drawn from 70 countries have been working 
in 111 states and territories of the world. Truly 
our effort in the United Nations is worldwide, and, 
in consequence, so is our opportunity, an oppor- 
tunity to build steadily an increasing degree of 
skill, knowledge, understanding, and good will 
among people everywhere. The vision of these 
United Nations technicians all over the world, 
engaged in constructive work, is an inspiring and 
hope-producing picture. 

For millions of people throughout the world, 
the United Nations is represented, not by its in- 
spiring headquarters, not by the impressive meet- 
ings of the General Assembly, not even by the 
charter with its important statement of princi- 
ples. It is represented by the United Nations 
team of experts working in the village or the rural 
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community. The United Nations is the public- 
health doctor showing how the dreaded malaria 
mosquito can be eradicated; the nurse teaching 
how to purify infected water; the agricultural 
specialist demonstrating the higher yield of hybrid 
corn. 


American Support of U.N. Programs 


Support of technical-assistance programs is 
deeply rooted in American foreign policy. For a 
good many years, we have carried on various bi- 
lateral technical-assistance programs in areas 
where such programs were needed and wanted. 

The technical-assistance programs of the United 
Nations have also had vigorous American support. 
This support was once again demonstrated most 
recently at the Technical Assistance Pledging 
Conference in October of this year. On that 
occasion, the United States representative an- 
nounced a contribution for 1957 of $15.5 million, 
subject only to appropriate amounts being made 
available by other contributing countries. The 
amount of such contributions thus far pledged 
by other countries indicates that practically the 
whole of the United States pledge will be avail- 
able for the program. 

As the chairman of the Technical Assistance 
Board stated in his opening report to this Com- 
mittee and as speakers before me have empha- 
sized, it is encouraging to note the steady growth 
of the program. With 23 countries increasing the 
amount of their pledges over 1956—some very 
substantially—the program will be operating at 
the highest level in its history. It is particularly 
gratifying to note that Morocco and the Sudan, 
which only recently attained their independence, 
were among the countries contributing to the pro- 
gram for the first time. I feel that there could be 
ho more eloquent expression of the importance of 
this program to countries such as these, which are 
just taking their place as full-fledged members of 
the international community. 

This further evidence of the intense interest of 
the newly independent countries in technical as- 
sistance is gratifying, because without such inter- 
est no program can produce enduring results. 
Economic development can take place only when 
the people concerned want it and will work for it 
themselves. 

Furthermore, if technical-assistance programs 





7 U.N. doc. A/C. 2/L. 279 dated Nov. 26. 
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are to produce maximum results, the individuals 
who are initially trained must themselves become 
trainers of their fellow countrymen. These 
trainees must themselves in turn be able to trans- 
mit their skills in an ever-expanding chain reac- 
tion. This point was cogently brought out by the 
distinguished representative of Mexico [Armando 
C. Amador] yesterday. In one project of which I 
have personal knowledge three experts were able 
to transmit by this process skills and knowledge 
to more than a thousand people in 3 years. 


Evaluation of Program 


There is another feature of the technical-assist- 
ance program which, as other delegations have 
also pointed out, requires special attention, that is, 
evaluation. The results of the first thoroughgo- 
ing attempt at evaluation of the Expanded Pro- 
gram, which began in 1954 and was completed in 
April of this year, are greatly encouraging. Un- 
derstandably, it was not possible for recipient 
countries to isolate the impact of technical-assist- 
ance activities on their economic development, or 
to measure it in precise statistical terms. Never- 
theless, the analysis of the contribution of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Program did 
lead to the conclusion that “significant results have 
been achieved in a large proportion of the techni- 
cal assistance activities undertaken in the past five 
years; and especially in terms of human welfare, 
the catalytic effects of introducing new ideas and 
stimulating new efforts were evident over a wide 
range of activities.” 

I suggest that, despite this pleasing report, we 
have only made a start in this important matter of 
evaluation. I believe much more must be done; 
much more accurate and adequate methods of 
periodic testing of results and evaluation of meth- 
ods must be developed. We are still too vague 
on the subject of what we are accomplishing, 
where we are succeeding, where we are failing and 
why. 

It is gratifying to note that the Technical As- 
sistance Committee has decided that an evaluation 
of the program shall now be part of the annual 
report of the Technical Assistance Board. We 
shall follow with close interest the results of this 
annual analysis, and we hope to see each year a 
major advance in the effectiveness of the evalua- 
tion process. 

The unique appeal and underlying strength of 
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the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
derive from the fact it is designed to be a genuinely 
multilateral program, not the program of any one 
country or of any special group of countries but 
a United Nations program in the truest sense. 
Over the past 2 years, however, various practices 
developed with respect to the utilization of certain 
contributions that tended to emphasize bilateral or 
other special arrangements for carrying on proj- 
ects, arrangements that were basically incom- 
patible with this fundamental principle. 

The United States attaches great importance to 
the maintenance of the multilateral character of 
the program. For this reason, we joined in and 
strongly supported the action of the Economic and 
Social Council embodied in the currency utiliza- 
tion resolution adopted at its last session2 We 
feel that, with the adoption and implementation 
of this resolution, an important step has been taken 
to safeguard the essential foundations of the 
program. 

Since the United States delegation closely fol- 
lowed the consideration of this matter in the 
Ecosoc, I can assure this Committee that the Coun- 
cil was keenly aware of the importance of avoid- 
ing requirements on contributing countries that 
would be so onerous as to discourage larger contri- 
butions to the program in the future. My dele- 
gation feels that this danger has been avoided and 
that no country desirous of contributing to a truly 
multilateral program will find any obstacle in the 
Council resolution to doing so. The resolution 
does not, in any way, require convertibility of con- 
tributions into hard currencies. It does not, in any 
way, as claimed by the representative of the Soviet 
Union [G. F. Saksin], tie the technical-assistance 
program to the American dollar. 

Mr. Chairman, my delegation is convinced that, 
if the Expanded Program should ever substan- 
tially begin to lose its character as a genuinely 
international undertaking, one of the basic reasons 
for the maintenance of this program in the United 
Nations will also begin to disappear. It has been 
argued by some delegations that the action of 
Ecosoc was unnecessary, that no problem of cur- 
rency utilization any longer exists. I do not in- 
tend to debate this point. The real point is that 
it should not develop again. The resolution of the 
Council provides important insurance against this 
contingency. For these reasons my delegation con- 
tinues to support the action of Ecosoc and will 


* ECOSOC resolution 623 B III (XXII). 
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vote against the proposal of Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania‘ that the Council reconsider its recom. 
mendations. 


Secretary-General’s Request for Additional Funds 


In his excellent statement to this Committee on 
November 23, Mr. [Hugh] Keenleyside [ Director. 
General, Technical Assistance Administration] 
called our attention to the papers circulated by the 
Secretary-General in support of his request that 
additional funds be made available to expand the 
activities of the United Nations under its regular 
program of technical assistance in the field of 
public administration. 

I do not think that anyone would quarrel with 
the proposition that effective administration in 
government and related public activities is essen- 
tial to a country’s economic and social progress, 
Without an adequately trained staff of public serv- 
ants, no country can even hope to tackle the com- 
plex problems involved in building a modern so- 
ciety. In view of the importance of this aspect of 
United Nations technical-assistance activities, the 
United States, at the last session of Ecosoc, joined 
in sponsoring the resolution which recommends 
that the General Assembly give special attention 
to the need for sufficient funds for this program: 
The decision as to precisely what increase should 
be made in the funds available to the Secretary- 
General for this purpose is, as has been pointed 
out, a decision for the Fifth Committee. I should 


like to state, however, that because of the impor- | 


tance which my delegation attaches to the work of 
the United Nations in this field, we shall support, 
within the United Nations budget, an appropria- 
tion to the full amount requested by the Secretary- 
General for this purpose. 


Expanding the Technical Assistance Committee 


The United States has for some time been of the 
opinion that the Technical Assistance Committee 
should be expanded in order to bring additional 


“U.N. doc. A/C.2/L.283 dated Nov. 28, rejected by Com- 
mittee II on Dec. 10 by a vote of 44 to 10 with 14 ab- 
stentions. The Czechoslovak-Rumanian proposal would 
have invalidated essential parts of the earlier resolution 
of the Economie and Social Council. On Dec. 11 the Com- 
mittee adopted, by a vote of 62 (U.S.) to 7, with 2 absten- 
tions, a resolution (A/C.2/L.291) to refer the records of 
their debate on this subject to the Economic and Social 
Council and the Technical Assistance Committee for their 
use. 


5 ECOSOC resolution 623 A II (XXIT). 
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countries—including contributing countries not 
members of the United Nations—into closer asso- 
ciation with the program. In fact, in 1954 the 
United States joined with other delegations in 
Ecosoc to sponsor a resolution to this effect. We 
feel that appropriate action should be taken on 
this matter at this session. We have, accordingly, 
joined in sponsoring the draft resolution which 
has been circulated in document L. 284. A mod- 
erate increase in the membership of the Tac, as 
provided by this draft resolution, will make the 
Committee a more representative group of contrib- 
uting and recipient countries without making it 
so unwieldy as to prevent effective work. 

Before concluding, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to refer to a matter raised by a number of other 
delegations. These delegations have objected to 
the rejection by the Secretary-General of an offer 
from Eastern Germany to participate in the Ex- 
panded Program with a contribution of 400,000 
Kast German marks. 

My delegation believes that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s decision in this case was the only possible 
decision. It is clear from the General Assembly 
resolution establishing the program that only 
states which are members of the United Nations or 
of a specialized agency are entitled to contribute 
to and to participate in the Expanded Program. 
In addition, the following consideration must be 
kept in mind. No precedent exists for accepting 
a financial contribution for the Expanded Pro- 
gram under Financial Regulation 7.2 from a re- 
gime not generally accepted by the international 
community as a legitimate government. Since 
only states so recognized may participate in the 
program, acceptance of a contribution for this 
purpose, even under this regulation, would imply 
a recognition by the United Nations of the East 
German regime as a state. 

Two important organs of the United Nations— 
the Economic and Social Council on December 8, 
1955, and the Economic Commission for Europe 
on April 6, 1956—have considered the status of the 
East German regime and have rejected the view 
that it is a sovereign state. Clearly, no action 
should be taken in this matter by the administra- 
tors of the program which would imply otherwise. 





*On Dee. 11 Committee If agreed to postpone considera- 
tion of the question of the membership of the Technical 
Assistance Committee until such time as the General As- 
sembly should have disposed of the question of amending 
the U.N. Charter to increase the membership of ECOSOC. 
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For these reasons, my delegation fully supports 
the position of the Secretary-General. 

In closing I should like to tell all of you once 
more how deeply I personally believe in the tech- 
nical-assistance program of the United Nations 
and how stanchly the United States Government 
is prepared to support this effort. Great numbers 
of the citizens of my country—I know from per- 
sonal experience and contact with them—feel that 
there is probably greater hope for the world—for 
economic advance and growing human under- 
standing, for that tolerance and good will which 
our torn world needs so desperately in these days— 
in the kind of effort represented by the over 4,000 
United Nations experts working in 111 states and 
territories than in almost anything else that has 
so far been devised by man. 


Scale of Assessments for 
Apportioning U.N. Expenses 


Following are texts of statements made by U.S. 
Representatives Richard Lee Jones and Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., in Committee V (Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary) of the U.N. General As- 
sembly, together with a U.S. proposal on the scale 
of assessments for the apportionment of U.N. 
expenses. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR JONES, NOVEM- 
BER 29! 


U.S. delegation press release 2537 

I have asked to speak again on this matter, not 
only to reply to a number of statements which 
have been made here with respect to the United 
States proposal’ but also to state our present po- 
sition at this stage of the debate. 

When I spoke to this Committee on Monday, I 
tried to make clear that we were approaching 
this problem in a spirit of moderation, despite 
the fact that we felt very strongly that the recom- 
mendation of the Contributions Committee * was 
inequitable and violated a basic principle of this 
organization, namely, that we are all sovereign 
and equal states sharing in a common enterprise. 





1Mr. Jones is U.S. Ambassador to Liberia. For text 
of his statement in Committee V on Nov. 27, see U.S. 
delegation press release 2529 (not printed). 

7 U.N. doe. A/C.5/L.398. 

* U.N. doc. A/3121. 
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I stated that we were prepared to put forward a 
compromise proposal to avoid unnecessary con- 
troversy in an organization now beset by so many 
grave problems. 

Listening to many of the statements made 
during the past few days, it is my impression that 
the spirit in which we approached this problem 
has, in many cases, been misunderstood and, in 
others, completely rejected. I say that it has been 
misunderstood because some members of this Com- 
mittee have indicated their belief that our tone of 
moderation implied that we were not really con- 
cerned about the principles involved in this 
situation. I say that it has been rejected in other 
cases since some speakers have indicated an un- 
willingness even to accept our proposal that the 
whole matter of the principles involved here be 
discussed at the next session of the Assembly. 
This latter reaction is something which we had 
never expected to see in this organization. 

I hasten to say, Mr. Chairman, that my 
delegation appreciates the support which its pro- 
posal has received from some delegations, includ- 
ing Burma, Canada, and the United Kingdom, 
who have approached this problem in the same 
spirit of moderation and compromise which has 
motivated us. I wish particularly to thank the dis- 
tinguished representative of Iraq [Kadhim <Al]- 
Khalaf] for the kind words which he said in 
respect of my country’s actions in support of 
international cooperation in an attempt to place 
this problem in a proper perspective. 

I would like to deal first of all, Mr. Chairman, 
with certain misunderstandings concerning the 
United States proposal which are abroad in this 
Committee. First of all, it is apparent that several 
delegations are under the impression that we wish 
this Committee to decide now that the United 
States contribution should be reduced to 30 per- 
cent. Thisisnot the case. We are not seeking any 
decision concerning a new ceiling figure at this 
time. All we have requested with respect to the 
reduction of the United States contribution is that 
there be agreement that the matter be discussed, 
along with other related questions, at the next ses- 
sion of the Assembly and that the Contributions 
Committee be instructed to present this Committee 
at its next session with sufficient material to enable 
it to discuss the problem intelligently. 

Accordingly I hope, Mr. Chairman, it is clear to 
all that we are not asking any delegation to com- 
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mit itself now in any way to a reduction of the 
United States contribution to a 30 percent level. 

A second misunderstanding, Mr. Chairman, ap- 
pears to exist with respect to the implications of 
the United States proposal that the contributions 
of the new members for 1956 be treated as miscel- 
laneous income. It apparently has not been rec- 
ognized by a great many that this proposal would 
benefit not only the United States but also all those 
countries which contribute at the percentage of 
.08 percent and less. It has been surprising to hear 
representatives of certain countries in this latter 
group opposing the United States proposal on the 
ground that it was not equitable tothem. Sucha 
proposal is considerably more equitable to them 
than that of the Contributions Committee since it 
would provide a benefit in the way of a reduction 
of the amount of their contribution which is not 
provided by the recommendation of the Contri- 
butions Committee. In this connection, I am also 
amazed that a number of other delegations have 
opposed this proposal—which is favorable to the 
countries having the lowest capacity to pay— 
while, at the same time, professing that their op- 
position is based upon their deep concern for the 
less wealthy countries. 

There is another misunderstanding relating to 
the United States proposal for treating the 1956 
contributions of new members as miscellaneous 
income. It is suggested that, when the United 
States, and 25 other countries who pay a percent- 


age of .08 and less, participate in a distribution of , 


the 1956 contributions, this is an attempt to shift 
the contribution burden to countries having a 
lesser capacity to pay. This is clearly not the 
effect of the proposal. Under the United States 
proposal all countries would pay less than they 
would under the scale fixed by the Assembly in 
1955; none of the countries would pay more than 
their percentages fixed in 1955. All that the 
United States proposal attempts to do is to make 
a broader distribution of the benefits. It avoids 
the retroactive application of the new scale, 
which would result in only certain members of the 
organization receiving all the benefits at the ex- 
pense of other members. 

Let me also mention, Mr. Chairman, another 
proposition put forward here which I prefer to 
term a misunderstanding. This is the proposition 
that, because of the decision taken by the last ses- 
sion of the Assembly to fix a scale for 3 years, this 
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Committee is somehow bound to accept the new 
scale now proposed by the Contributions Com- 
mittee for the same 3-year period, that is, through 
1958. It is difficult for me to understand how this 
proposition can be put forward seriously. It is 
true that last year we voted to fix a scale for 3 
years. However, the scale recommended by the 
Contributions Committee for our adoption this 
year is a completely new scale which includes 16 
new members and which provides for changes in 
the percentage contributions for 40 of the old 
members. This is not the scale for which we voted 
last year. If we are to maintain our decision of 
last year, then we should retain through 1958 the 
scale we approved last year and should treat the 
contributions of new members during that period 
as miscellaneous income. If we decide to accept 
the scale as recommended by the Contributions 
Committee, then we are superseding our decision 
of last year. Consequently, we are obviously not 
bound by our decision of last year to maintain a 
completely new scale for any particular period. 

Let us be realistic and drop any fiction of adopt- 
ing a new 3-year scale. It is clear that no one here 
expects the scale recommended by the Contribu- 
tions Committee to apply for 1958. We have re- 
cently admitted three additional members. Fur- 
ther members may yet be admitted. It is apparent 
that delegations want the contributions of new 
members to be considered when fixing the scale 
for 1958. 

In view of these facts, Mr. Chairman, we simply 
cannot accept the statements of certain delega- 
tions, particularly the Soviet Union, concerning 
the supposed sanctity of the 3-year scale. It was 
especially astounding to hear the Soviet Union 
make such a statement when it, under the recom- 
mendation of the Contributions Committee that 
the new scale be accepted for 1956, 1957, and 1958, 
would receive in each year a reduction of approxi- 
mately $750,000 below the contribution it would 
have paid on the basis of the scale which we did 
approve for 3 years at our last session. 

Speaking of the proposed reduction in the con- 
tributions of the Soviet Union, Mr. Chairman, re- 
minds me of the fact that it was argued here that 
the contributions of new members for 1956 could 
not be treated as miscellaneous income, thus re- 
ducing the overall budget, since this would mean 
that the greatest contribution reduction in terms of 
dollars would be received by the United States, 
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which has the greatest capacity to pay. If this 
argument is valid—and I do not accept it as such— 
then it would also apply to the proposal of the 
Contributions Committee which, in reducing the 





' percentage contributions of certain members of 


the organization, gave by far the greatest reduc- 
tion to the Soviet Union, which has the greatest 
capacity to pay among those members for whom 
a reduction is recommended. I do not understand 
how a principle can be invoked against the United 
States and ignored in favor of the Soviet Union. 

In addition to the various misunderstandings 
of the situation which I have mentioned, Mr. 
Chairman, I noted in the past 2 days a number of 
statements which had no valid relationship to the 
matter under discussion and some which indeed 
were, I consider, of questionable propriety. 

I recall, for example, the statement by the rep- 
resentative of Hungary [Imre Hollai], who, after 
speaking of the devastation of a large part of his 
country—which he attributed to no one in particu- 
lar—mentioned that Hungary was experiencing 
other difficulties because of trade policies of the 
Western governments. I need not elaborate to 
this Committee, Mr. Chairman, why I found this 
particular statement unacceptable. 

There were also statements, particularly by the 
Soviet Union, which were intended to lead one to 
believe that the United States is somehow making 
a handsome profit out of its position as host to the 
United Nations. The United States is very proud 
of being the host country of this organization, 
but no one who knows anything about the factual 
situation could ever suppose that there is an ele- 
ment of monetary profit in acting as the host. I 
will not discuss the matter further, Mr. Chair- 
man, for I think all will understand why I found 
this statement also to be completely unacceptable. 

It is, however, with respect to the so-called con- 
cept of capacity to pay that I felt some of the dis- 
cussion strayed to matters not before us for con- 
sideration. First of all, there has been no offi- 
cial report by the Contributions Committee on 
capacity to pay, and statements made in this Com- 
mittee concerning the capacity to pay of the 
United States were made without any supporting 
evidence. But admitting the concept and some 
of the statistics for the moment, we may come to 
some interesting conclusions. 

The representative of France [André Ganem] 
reminded us yesterday that in 1946 this Commit- 
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tee fixed the percentage contribution of the United 
States at 39.89 percent at a time when its relative 
capacity to pay was said to be 60 percent. This 
means that the United States percentage contribu- 
tion was fixed at less than two-thirds of its relative 
capacity to pay. Now, if the figure of 45 percent 
which was mentioned in this Committee as the 
present United States portion of aggregate na- 
tional incomes of United Nations members is accu- 
rate, then on a similar basis the United States 
contribution should be fixed at two-thirds of that 
amount or less than 30 percent. At the 33.33 per- 
cent level the United States is obviously paying 
more with respect to its relative capacity to pay 
than it was in 1946. This, I think, should be of 
interest to certain delegations which have argued 
that the burden of the United States has steadily 
been decreased over the past years. 

However, as I have said, Mr. Chairman, this 
matter of capacity to pay is not a decisive factor 
when we are considering what should be done with 
the contributions of new members for 1956 and 
when we are fixing a ceiling on the contribution 
of the highest contributor. The treatment of the 
1956 contributions should be based upon what is 
equitable to all. The fixing of a ceiling is an arbi- 
trary matter depending, as I have said on a num- 
ber of occasions. on what is wise and fair and just 
as among equal partners in this enterprise. It is 
only after fixing of the arbitrary figures for the 
largest contributor and for the smallest that so- 
called capacity-to-pay statistics enter the scene 
and then only as a convenient mechanical device 
to spread the remaining percentage among other 
members. 

Here I am forced to observe that delegates per- 
sist in calling the figure of 33 percent a “principle.” 
We should not abuse that term. The principle in 
this matter is that no one member should pay an 
inordinate or preponderant share of the expenses 
What 
constitutes an improper share is open to discussion 
What is more, the figure selected at 
any one time in application of the principle must 
not be treated asa floor. It isa variable and ad hoc 


of an organization of sovereign nations. 


at any time. 


ceiling or maximum. 

Having said all this, the question still remains 
as to what position we should take in the present 
situation. J am convinced that we would be per- 
fectly justified in insisting that our original pro- 
All that I have said 
indicates why I believe this to be true. 


posal be put to the vote. 
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However, as I said Monday, we still hope to; 
avoid or at least limit as much as possible any 
controversy on this matter. Accordingly, in a 
further effort to reach general agreement, we have 
withdrawn our proposal that the new scale of as- 
sessments not be applied for 1956. 

This means that we are prepared to accept the 
scale of contributions—again subject to congres- 
sional approval of the appropriations necessary 
for the United States contribution—for the years 
1956 and 1957. This means that we will not re- 
ceive for those 2 years the benefit, amounting to 
more than $2 million, which we believe should | 
have accrued to the United States as a result of 
the contributions of the new members. 

We are not prepared, however, Mr. Chairman, 
to accept the new scale of assessments for 1958, 
We object very strongly to the proposal that we 
should be foreclosed next year, by action taken 
now, from proposing a change in the scale for 1958, 
This is especially true because of the possibility 
that additional significant contributions might ac- 
crue to the organization before next year because 
of the admission of new states such as Japan. 
Further, we continue to propose that there be 
agreement that this entire matter be considered and 
reviewed at the next session of the Assembly. On 
this latter point, it should be recognized that, as 
a member state, the United States can, in any case, 
raise this question at the next Assembly. Al] that 
we are asking with respect to this is that there be 
an understanding that this problem will be con- 
sidered at the next session and that this Commit- 
tee be supplied by the Contributions Committee 
with the materials necessary to permit an intelli- 
gent discussion of, and a decision on, the problem. 

This is clearly, Mr. Chairman, a minimum posi- 
tion and one which I find it difficult to believe this 
Committee can reasonably reject. I wish to make 
it clear that the United States will vote against 
any resolution which attempts to fix the new scale 
for 1958 and which fails to provide for the kind of 
review and reconsideration which we have pro- 
posed in paragraphs 4 and 5 of our original draft 
resolution.* 

Further, Mr. Chairman, should a resolution of 
the kind I have mentioned be approved by this 
Committee, we will seek to amend it along the 
lines of our proposal in the plenary. 


* Paragraphs 4 and 5 of the original U.S. draft (A/C. 
5/L. 398) were incorporated in the revised U.S. proposal 
introduced on Nov. 29 (A/C. 5/L. 405) ; see below. 
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We are not wedded to the exact language of our 
original paragraphs 4 and 5 and will accept any 
reasonable modification which retains the sub- 
stance embodied in them. 

In order to make the United States position 
completely clear, we are circulating a revised 
draft resolution [U.N. doc. A/C. 5/L. 405] em- 
bodying the amendments which we believe must 
be made in the resolution proposed by the Secre- 
tariat [A/C. 5/L. 399] on the basis of the report 
of the Contributions Committee. 

Because the revised proposal which we are cir- 
culating represents a major modification in the 
proposal which we put before this Committee last 
Monday, we request, Mr. Chairman, that it not 
be voted on at today’s meeting. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE, DECEM- 
BER 4 
U.S. delegation press release 2542 

Ambassador Jones has yielded to me so that I 
may say just a few words in opposition to the con- 
cept expressed in the report of the Contributions 
Committee in accordance with which the extra 
amount coming to the United Nations because of 
the admission of the new members would be ap- 
portioned in such a way that the Soviet Union and 
other nations would receive a reduction in their 
assessment, whereas the United States and other 
nations would receive no reduction at all. 

I do not oppose this report because of the 
amount of money involved. The United States 
is able to pay this—and larger—sums of money. 
The United States is willing to pay very large 
sums of money indeed to prevent world war III. 
Looked at from the financial viewpoint alone, to 
pay a million dollars more per year is nothing 
when compared with a billion dollars a day—a bil- 
lion dollars a day—which is what it is estimated 
a future war would cost. That is in dollars; I 
don’t even mention the far greater cost in human 
life. 

We do not object to this report because of the 
amount of money. We object to this report be- 
‘ause we think it is unjust and discriminatory. 
The feeling for justice and the feeling for fair 
play exists in all countries, large and small, and 
the United States is no exception. For most of 
our history, the United States has been a small 
country; it is now a large country. But at all 
times it has been animated by a sense of justice— 
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and that involves objection to the feeling of 
injustice. 

Now, I do not say that we will not go on paying 
our dues and remaining a member in good stand- 
ing, because, of course, we will. What I do say 
is that being treated in what we think is a dis- 
criminatory and unjust fashion will mean that 
Congress will look at other United Nations ex- 
penditures with a very disillusioned eye—and I 
am making that as a prediction. That can havea 
very serious effect on these programs, and there 
are many programs that are being mentioned for 
the future. That is something for which all those 
who would impose this discriminatory system of 
payment on us must bear the responsibility. 

In saying what I have just said, I speak as a 
friend of the United Nations. I think service for 
more than 4 years here qualifies me to apply that 
term to myself. I also speak as one who served in 
the United States Congress for 13 years, which is 
specifically why Ambassador Jones yielded to me 
today for this brief statement. Because in my 
capacity as a former Senator I know the utter im- 
possibility of ever persuading one single member 
of Congress that this concept embodied in the re- 
port of the Contributions Committee is just. And 
it certainly is a discrimination which I cannot 
accept. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that surely 
we need not be limited to a concept which is based 
so narrowly on purely arithmetical, statistical con- 
siderations and which so completely fails to take 
into account that which is human, that which is 
fundamental, and that which is just. 

Now, that concludes the brief statement that I 
wish to make giving my judgment of the effect of 
this on the Congress in Washington, and which 
I thought this Committee, of which, incidentally, 
I was a member in 1950, should have. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I request that further con- 
sideration of this matter be adjourned at this time. 

I make this request for two reasons. First, sev- 
eral new proposals have been submitted to us pri- 
vately by other delegations in an effort to make it 
possible to reach general agreement. One of these, 
for example, is to the effect that the United States 
accept the new scale of assessments for 1958—thus 
assuring other members that their assessments re- 
main fixed for that year—on condition that the 
contributions for 1958 of new members admitted 
at this session be applied first to a reduction of the 
United States percentage toward 30 percent. 
There may be a basis for agreement in such a pro- 
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posal, and we wish to give it the most careful con- 
sideration. We hope that other delegations hav- 
ing proposals will submit them formally and as 
early as possible to the Committee for study and 
debate. 

Secondly, we all know of the likelihood that in 
the near future this Assembly will consider the 
admission of another new member. We believe 
that final action on these scale-of-assessments 
questions should be postponed until we learn the 
outcome of the action on membership. This Com- 
mittee, we think, should not repeat the error of 
last year, that is, to fix the scale of assessments in 
advance of the admission of new members. 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, I propose the ad- 
journment of discussion on this item for at least 
10 days.® 


TEXT OF U.S. PROPOSAL OF NOVEMBER 29 


U.N. doc. A/C.5/L.405 


Amendment to the draft form of resolution contained in 

the Note by the Secretariat (A/C.5/L.399) 

1. Replace the words “1956, 1957 and 1958” included in 
paragraphs 1, 2 and 5 of A/C.5/L.399 by the words 
“1956 and 1957”. 

2. (a) Omit paragraph 6 of A/C.5/L.399.° 
(b) Include as new paragraphs 6 and 7, two new para- 
graphs following the text of paragraphs 4 and 5 in- 
cluded in the original proposal of the United States of 
America (A/C.5/L.398), reading as follows: 

“6. That the principles relating to the scale of as- 
sessments, including the assessment of the highest con- 
tributor, shall be considered at the twelfth session of 
the General Assembly ; 

“7. That the Committee on Contributions shall: 

(a) Recommend percentage contributions for 1956 

and 1957 of Sudan, Tunisia, and Morocco and any 

other Members admitted at the eleventh session, out- 
side the scale of assessment in paragraph 1 above. 

(b) Include in its report for consideration at the 

twelfth session (1) a scale of assessments for the 

financial year 1958, including Members admitted at 
the eleventh session, and based upon the same prin- 
ciples which were applied in preparing the scale in 
paragraph 1 above; (2) an alternative scale of assess- 
ments for the financial year 1958, including Members 
admitted at the eleventh session and based upon the 


°The Soviet representative, G. N. Zaroubin, opposed 
the U.S. move to postpone discussion and requested that 
it be put to a vote; the Committee approved Mr. Lodge's 
proposal by a vote of 47 to 9, with 6 abstentions. 

*Paragraph 6 of the draft resolution based on the 
Contribution Committee’s recommendation reads: 

“That the Committee on Contributions shall consider 
in 1957 the assessment of those States admitted to mem- 
bership in the United Nations at the eleventh session of 
the General Assembly and report thereon to the twelfth 
session of the General Assembly.” 
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same principles applied in preparing the scale jy 
paragraph 1 above, except that the assessment of th 
highest contributor shall not exceed 30 per cent; anj 
(3) the Committee’s comments on any practical diff. 
culties experienced by it in applying the principles oj 
assessment in the past, on the adequacy of statistica| 
information received by the Committee, and on any 
apparent ‘inequities’ remaining in the alternative 
scales.” 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Coal Committee, Economic Commission for Europ 


The Department of State announced on Decem- 


ber 6 (press release 609) that Charles R. Nailler, 
president of the Christopher Coal Company, 
Morgantown, W. Va., has been designated the 
U.S. delegate to the series of meetings to be held 
at Geneva, Switzerland, under the auspices of 
the Coal Committee of the Economic Commission 
for Europe, during the week of December 10, 
1956. 

This Committee, one of the principal subsidiary 
organs established by the U.N. Economic Com- 


mission for Europe, is concerned with the demand, , 


the supply, and the consumption of coal in the 
European market. The Coal Trade Subcommit- 
tee meeting, which convenes on December 10, will 
be followed by meetings of the Coal Committee, 
December 11, and the Utilization Working Party, 
December 12-13. 


Caribbean Commission 


The Department of State announced on Decem- 
ber 10 (press release 617) the U.S. delegation to 
the 23d meeting of the Caribbean Commission at 
Barbados, British West Indies, December 10-15, 
1956. This meeting will mark the 10th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the Caribbean Com- 
mission. Commemorative ceremonies were held 
on December 8 at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, head- 
quarters of the Commission. 

The United States will be represented at the 


Commission meeting by the following delegation: } 


United States Commissioners 

Roderic L. O’Connor, chairman, Deputy Assistant Secre 
tary of State for Congressional Relations and Cochair- 
man of the Caribbean Commission 

Arturo Morales Carrion, Under Secretary of State, Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico 


José Trias Monge, Secretary of Justice, Commonwealth 


of Puerto Rico 
Leonard Brewer, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
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Advisers 

Elizabeth H. Armstrong, Office of Dependent Area Affairs, 
Department of State 

José Luis Colom, Director, Caribbean Area Program, 
Department of State, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 

Knowlton V. Hicks, American Consul General, Barbados, 
British West Indies 

Frank Taylor, Office of British Commonwealth and North- 
ern European Affairs, Department of State 


Mr. O’Connor was appointed by the President 
on August 2, 1956, a U.S. Commissioner and Chair- 
man of the U.S. Section of the Caribbean Commis- 
sion. Mr. Brewer was appointed a Commissioner 
on December 3 of this year. Dr. Morales Carrion 
and Dr. Trias Monge have been Commissioners 
since 1954. 

The Caribbean Commission is an international 
advisory body resulting from expansion of the 
original Anglo-American Caribbean Commission. 
It serves to coordinate activities of the four mem- 
ber governments, France, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, in their 
efforts to improve the economic and social well- 
being of the inhabitants of the Caribbean area. 

Items to be discussed at the meeting include the 
proposed work program and budget for 1957; re- 
ports of meetings and conferences held since the 
last meeting of the Commission; and progress re- 
ports on the Commission’s technical-assistance 
projects. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


Security Council 


Letter dated 13 November 1956 from the Representative 
of Israel addressed to the President of the Security 
Council. 8/3741, November 13, 1956. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 15 November 1956 from the Representative 
of Israel addressed to the President of the Security 
Council. 8/3742, November 15, 1956. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 16 November 1956 from the Representative 
of Pakistan addressed to the President of the Security 
Council. $/3744, November 19, 1956. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 19 November 1956 from the Representative of 
Syria addressed to the President of the Security Coun- 
cil. 8/3745, November 19, 1956. 1p. mimeo. 


General Assembly 


Report of the International Law Commission on the Work 
of its Eighth Session. Reference Guide to the Articles 
concerning the Law of the Sea adopted by the Interna- 
tional Law Commission at its eighth session. A/C.6/- 
L.378, October 25, 1956. 248 pp. mimeo. 

Supplementary Estimates for the Financial Year 1956. 
Eleventh report of the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions to the eleventh ses- 
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sion of the General Assembly. A/3353, November 17, 
1956. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1957. Economic 
studies in the Middle East and Africa. Fourteenth re- 
port of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
3udgetary Questions to the eleventh session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. A/3369, November 19, 1956. 5 pp. 
mimeo. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1957. Form of 
the United Nations budget. Fifteenth report of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions to the eleventh session of the General As- 
sembly. A/3372, November 20, 1956. 17 pp. mimeo. 

Question Considered by the First Emergency Special Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly from 1 to 10 November 
1956. Report of the Secretary-General on basic points 
for the presence and functioning in Egypt of the United 
Nations Emergency Force. A/3375, November 20, 1956. 
5 pp. mimeo. 

Question Considered by the First Emergency Special Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly from 1 to 10 November 
1956. Letter dated 19 November 1956 to the Secretary- 
General from the Representative of France to the 
eleventh session of the General Assembly. A/3377, 
November 21, 1956. 3pp. mimeo. 

Question Considered by the First Emergency Special Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly from 1 to 10 November 
1956. Report of the Secretary-General on administra- 
tive and financial arrangements for the United Nations 
Emergency Force. A/3383, November 21, 1956. 7 pp. 
mimeo. 

Question Considered by the First Emergency Special Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly from 1 to 10 November 
1956. Report of the Secretary-General on compliance 
with the General Assembly resolutions of 2 and 7 Novem- 
ber 1956. A/3384, November 21, 1956. 10 pp. mimeo. 

The Togoland Unification Problem and the Future of the 
Trust Territory of Togoland under British Administra- 
tion. Memorandum by the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
A/C.4/334, November 22, 1956. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Registration and Publication of Treaties and Interna- 
tional Agreements. Seventeenth report of the Advi- 
sory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions to the eleventh session of the General As- 

mimeo. 


sembly. A/3387, November 23, 1956. 7 pp. 
Economic and Social Council 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Report 
of the Sub-Committee on Electric Power (fifth ses- 


sion) to the Committee on Industry and Trade (ninth 
session). E/CN.11/I&T/125. (E/CN.11/I&T/Sub.1/8), 
May 8, 1956. 26 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade. Report of the Fourth 
Meeting of the Working Party on Housing and Build- 
ing Materials. (30 July-6 August 1956, Bangkok, Thai- 
land). E/CN.11/I&T/127, August 30, 1956. 43 pp. 
mimeo. 

United Nations Conference of Plenipotentiaries on a 
Supplementary Convention on the Abolition of Slavery, 
the Slave Trade, and Institutions and Practices Similar 
to Slavery. Text of articles of the Supplementary Con- 
vention adopted on First Reading. Supplementary Con- 
vention on the Abolition of Slavery, the Slave Trade and 


Institutions and Practices Similar to Slavery. E/- 
CONF.24/14, August 30, 1956. S pp. mimeo. 


Economie Commission for Asia and the Far East. Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade. Report of the Second 
Session of the Sub-Committee on Mineral Resources De- 
velopment (12 to 17 June 1956, Tokyo, Japan) E/CN.11/- 
I&T/128, (E/CN.11/I&T/Sub.3/4), September 4, 1956. 
31 pp. mimeo. 

Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea. Report of the Agent 
General of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency. Note by the Secretary-General. E/2982, 
October 30, 1956. 1p. mimeo. 
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World Bank Makes $50 Million Loan 
to Australia 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development announced on December 4 a loan of 
$50 million to the Commonwealth of Australia to 
finance imports of equipment for the development 
of agriculture and forestry, road and rail trans- 
port, industry and mining. The loan will be used 
to pay for equipment needed from the dollar area 
by farmers, private businesses, and Commonwealth 
and State government agencies. 

Australia has a continuing need to import capi- 
tal to carry out development throughout all sectors 
of theeconomy. In line with its policy of increas- 
ing its population and at the same time improving 
the standard of living, Australia, since World 
War II, has undertaken an immigration program 
and has increased its efforts to accelerate the 
growth of production. 

Between the world wars, Australians had de- 
veloped manufacturing to a point where they were 
able to supply the bulk of their own consumer 
goods; since World War II, they have been de- 
veloping the manufacture of capital goods. AJ- 
though this industrial growth has made Australia 
more self-sufficient, agricultural production, par- 
ticularly of wool, has continued to expand, and 
agricultural commodities remain Australia’s chief 
exports. 

The 1.1 million immigrants who have come to 
Australia in the past 10 years nearly equal the 
number who immigrated in the whole 166 years 
since the continent began to be settled. While the 
recent influx has required more housing, trans- 
portation, public utilities, and the like, the new 
immigrants are contributing importantly to the 
growth of the gross national product, which has 
increased at the rate of 5 percent annually since the 
war. For example, steel production has doubled 
since the war, with output rising from 1.2 million 
to 2.4 million tons annually, and three-quarters of 
the additional workers required to make this pos- 
sible have been immigrants. Similarly, 40 percent 
of the total workers employed in the motor- 
vehicles industry are immigrants. 

Australia has financed much of its development 
from its own savings, but it must continue to im- 
port capital if the pace of development is not to 
be slowed. The World Bank has now lent a total 
of $317.73 million to help finance equipment from 


the dollar area for the expansion of the Coonan 
A $9.23 million loan of November 15 was part of| 
a transaction carried out in participation with in.| 
stitutional investors to finance equipment for 
Qantas Empire Airways, Ltd. Each of the other 
loans has been to assist in programs for develop. 
ing, expanding, and improving productive fa-| 
cilities in major sectors of the economy. The 
programs to be assisted with the proceeds of the 
present loan are as follows: 


Agriculture and Forestry—$17.2 Million 

Agricultural products, including wool, wheat, 
meat, dairy products, fruit and sugar, earn more 
than three-fourths of Australia’s export income 
and, for the foreseeable future, will remain the 
major source of the Commonwealth’s foreign- 
exchange earnings. 

In the last 5 years the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment has consistently given a high priority to agri- 
culture and adopted policies to increase the output 
and export of rural products. The output is now 
32 percent more than it was before the war, and 
exports have increased by 31 percent despite a 35 
percent increase in population over the same pe- 
riod. As long asthe world demand for Australia’s 
major agricultural exports remains fairly strong, 
possibilities for further growth in rural output are 
still large. 

The continuing research on farm problems has 
had some remarkable results in finding new meth- 
ods of land clearance, conserving water and 
fodder, and improving soil fertility. One par- 
ticularly rewarding measure has been to control 
the rabbit population by infecting it with myxoma- 


tosis. Prior to the adoption of this method of 


_— 


extermination, it was estimated that about 600 — 


million rabbits were eating grass sufficient to feed 
75 million sheep. Because of the degree of control 
achieved through myxomatosis, it is estimated that 
in 1955 A£50 million ($110 million) was added to 
the year’s export income from wool. 

Equipment financed by earlier bank loans has 
helped to increase farm efficiency, to improve pas- 
tures, and to expand land settlement. The bank’s 
continued assistance in this program will enable 
Australians to continue development along these 
The equipment to be imported under the 
loan will consist largely of heavy tractors, agri- 
cultural machinery and implements, and compo- 


lines. 
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Road Transport—$12.8 Million 


Because of the large distances between centers 
of population and production, adequate and im- 
proved road transport facilities are of great im- 
portance to the Australian economy. Since 1939 
freight carried by road has grown rapidly and the 
number of commercial vehicles operating in the 
country has more than doubled. Heavy trucks 
are now carrying an increasing volume of inter- 
state traffic. With the increased traffic density the 
need for construction and proper maintenance of 
highways has become more pressing. The funds 
allocated from the loan will assist in financing the 
import of trucks, tractors, components for truck 
manufacture in Australia, and equipment for 
building and maintaining roads. 


Railways—$4 Million 

The Australian railways systems have been turn- 
ing more and more since the war to Diesel electric 
traction and other modernization measures to re- 
duce operating costs and improve efficiency. Most 
of the bank funds allocated to the railways will be 
used for the import of components for the manu- 
facture in Australia of Diesel electric locomotives 
and other rolling stock, control equipment, and 
equipment for track maintenance. 


Industry and Mining—$16 Million 


Manufacturing industries now employ about 30 
percent of Australia’s labor force and produce 
approximately one-third of the national product. 
Between 1939 and 1956 the volume of manufac- 
turing output has more than doubled; the manu- 
facture of machinery and transport equipment has 
developed most rapidly. The outlook for sus- 
tained industrial expansion appears to be good. 
Mining, which makes a significant contribution to 
Australia’s foreign-exchange earnings, is expand- 
ing moderately. The present loan will provide 
the foreign exchange needed to import specialized 
equipment necessary for expanding output and 
increasing efficiency in the iron and steel, engi- 
neering, and food-processing industries and in the 
mining of lead, zinc, copper, and coal. 
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Terms and Signing 


The $50-million loan is for a term of 15 years 
and bears interest of 434 percent including the 
1 percent commission charged by the bank. 
Amortization will begin July 15, 1959. 

After having been approved by the bank’s execu- 
tive directors, the loan documents were signed on 
December 3, 1956, by Sir Percy Spender, Aus- 
tralian Ambassador at Washington, on behalf of 
the Commonwealth of Australia, and by Eugene 
R. Black, President, on behalf of the World Bank. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 

Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Open for signature at United Nations Headquarters, 
New York, through January 24, 1957.” 
Signature: Mexico, December 7, 1956. 


Automotive Traffic 
Convention on road traffic with annexes. Done at Geneva 
September 19, 1949. Entered into force March 26, 1952. 
TIAS 2487. 
Declaration deposited: Morocco, November 7, 1956 (that 
it assumes obligations arising out of ratification by 
France). 


Finance 
Articles of agreement of the International Finance Corpo- 
ration. Done at Washington May 25, 1955. Entered 
into force July 20, 1956. TIAS 3620. 
Signatures: Burma and Thailand, December 3, 1956. 
Acceptances deposited: Burma and Thailand, December 
3, 1956. 


Narcotic Drugs 
Convention for limiting the manufacture and regulating 
the distribution of narcotic drugs, concluded at Geneva 

July 13, 1931, as amended by protocol signed at Lake 

Success December 11, 1946. Entered into force July 9, 

1933, and December 11, 1946. 48 Stat. 1543; 61 Stat. 

2230; 62 Stat. 1796. 

Declaration deposited: Morocco, November 7, 1956 (that 
it assumes obligations arising out of ratification by 
France). 

Protocol bringing under international control drugs out- 

side the scope of the convention of July 13, 1931 (48 

Stat. 1548), as amended (61 Stat. 2230; 62 Stat. 1796). 


* Not in force. 
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Done at Paris November 19, 1948. Entered into force 

December 1, 1949. TIAS 2308. 

Declaration deposited: Morocco, November 7, 1956 (that 
it assumes obligations arising out of acceptance by 
France). 


North Atlantic Treaty 

Agreement on status of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, national representatives and international staff. 
Done at Ottawa September 20,1951. Entered into force 
May 18, 1954. TIAS 2992. 
Ratification deposited: Greece, December 10, 1956. 


Trade and Commerce 

Third protocol of rectifications and modifications to the 
texts of the schedules to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva October 24, 1953.7 
Signature: Nicaragua, November 12, 1956. 


BILATERAL 


Dominican Republic 


Naval Mission Agreement. Signed at Ciudad Trujillo De- 
cember 7, 1956. Entered into force December 7, 1956. 


Japan 

Agreement supplementing the understandings to the sur- 
plus agricultural commodities agreement of February 
10, 1956 (TIAS 3580), to provide for the use of loan 
funds for improvement of wholesale food marketing 


facilities. Effected by exchange of notes at Tokyo No- 
vember 30, 1956. Entered into force November 30, 
1956. 


Pakistan 

Agreement amending the surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties agreement of August 7, 1956, as amended (TIAS 
3621, 3639). Effected by exchange of notes at Karachi 
December 3, 1956. Entered into force December 3, 1956. 





PUBLICATIONS 





Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


Pub. 6398. General For- 
20¢. 


A pamphlet based on an address by Assistant Secretary 
Francis O. Wilcox made before the Norman Wait Harris 
Foundation Institute, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
IlL, on June 29, 1956. 


Publications of the Department of State—January 1, 
1953-December 31, 1955. Pub. 6274. 126 pp. 65¢. 


A complete list of numbered publications of the Depart- 
ment of State—January 1, 1953-December 31, 1955. 


The Search for Disarmament. 
eign Policy Series 112. 35 pp. 


? Not in force. 
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Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3656. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Ecuador—Amending agreement of October 7, 1955. Ex. 
change of notes—Signed at Washington October 9, 195¢, 
Entered into force October 9, 1956. 


The Arbitration Tribunal and the Arbitral Commission on 
Property, Rights and Interests in Germany—Waiver of 
Immunity From Suit and Legal Process. TIAS 3657, 
3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Exchange of notes— 
Dated at Bonn and Bonn/Bad Godesberg July 24 and 27, 
1956. Entered into force July 27, 1956. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Extension of Facilities As- 
sistance Program. TIAS 3658. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Spain. Exchange of notes—Signed at Madrid September 
17, 1956. Entered into force September 17, 1956. 
Military Advisory Mission to Brazil. TIAS 3659. 2 
pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Brazil—Extending agreement of July 29, 1948, as amended 
and extended. Exchange of notes—Dated at Rio de 
Janeiro March 31 and May 25, 1956. Entered into force 
May 25, 1956. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Purchase of Certain Mili- 
tary Equipment, Materials, and Services. TIAS 3660. 
16 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Washington October 8, 1956. Entered into force 
October 8, 1956. 

Commodities. TIAS 3661. 16 


Surplus Agricultural 


pp. 10¢. 


Agreement, with annex, between the United States of 
America and India—Signed at New Delhi August 29, 1956, 
with related letters. Entered into force August 29, 1956, 
with related letters. 





Disposition of Lend-Lease Supplies in Inventory or Pro- 
curement in the United States. TIAS 3662. 9 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—Signed at Wash- 
ington October 15, 1945. Entered into force October 15, 
1945. 


Guaranty of Private Investments. TIAS 3663. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 


Jordan. Exchange of notes—Signed at Amman July 10 
and September 24, 1956. Entered into force September 24, 
1956. 


TIAS 3664. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Laos. Exchange of notes—Signed at Vientiane July 6 
and 8, 1955. Entered into force July 8, 1955; operative 
retroactively January 1, 1955. 


Economic Cooperation. 


Radio Communications Between Amateur Stations on 
Behalf of Third Parties. TIAS 3665. 8 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Costa Rica. Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington 
August 13 and October 19, 1956. Entered into force 
October 19, 1956. 
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December 24 and 31, 1956 


American Republics. The United States Balance of 
Payments With Latin America During the First 
Half of 1956 (Lederer, Culbertson) > 

Australia. World Bank Makes $50 Million Loan to 
Australia po ae tee ee Ure 

Austria. Developments Relating to Hungarian Re- 
lief Activities Se ae eee ee 

Canada. Aeaialiaipiansaliles With Canada for Seaway 
Dredging (texts of notes) . 

China. U.S. Sending 9,100 Tons of Rice to Typhoon- 
Hit Ryukyus . ae a a a? a ee 

Congress, The. Congressional Documents Relating 
to Foreign Policy 

Economic Affairs 

Coal Committee, Economic Commission for Europe 
(delegate ) 

President To Renew Reet nie U. S, Mewbership 
in OTC (Eisenhower, Watson) 

The United States Balance of Payments With tata 
America During the First Half of 1956 (Lederer, 
Culbertson ) 

U.S. Sending 9,100 — of ‘ew: to  Soaeiiens Hit 
Ryukyus : 
World Bank Makes $: 50 Million an to Ankeain - 

Educational Exchange. American Studies in Brit- 
ish Schools and Universities (Sutherland) 

Europe. Coal Committee, 
for Europe (delegate) 


Economic Commission 

France. Presidential Determination on Aid to Italy, 
France, and U.K. 

Hungary 

Developments Relating to Hungarian Relief Activi- 
ties 

General iia eaieions Sovtet Viol: ition of 


U.N. Charter, Calls Again for Withdrawal of 
Troops From Hungary (Lodge, text of reso- 
lution ) 


Protest to theaseey Cueneie Comebiiaaibiatiann 
With Budapest (text of note) 

International Organizations and Meetings 

Caribbean Commission (delegation) . 

Coal Committee, Economic Commission for on 
(delegate) ; 

Results of Ministerial Mesting of North “Atlantic 
Council (Dulles, text of communique) . 

Italy. Presidential Determination on Aid to Italy, 
France, and U.K 

Japan. U.S. esting 9,100 Tons of Rice to Ty aiais: 
Hit Ryukyus . 

Mutual Security 

Advisers on Mutual Security To Visit 18 Countries . 

Presidential Determination on Aid to Italy, France, 
and U.K. 

U.S. Sending 9, 100 Tons of ‘Rice. ts Typhoon- Hit 
Ryukyus Re ete Fe 

North Atlantic Treaty ‘Seaecindios: Results of 
Ministerial Meeting of North Atlantic Council 
(Dulles, text of communique) 
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Relating to Hungarian Relief Activities . 979 
Treaty Information. Current Actions . 1005 
United Kingdom 
American Studies in British Schools and Universi- 

ties (Sutherland) . 989 
Presidential Determination on Aid ee Jews, en 

and U.K. 988 
United Nations 
Current U.N. Documents . 1003 
General Assembly Condemns Soviet Violation of 

U.N. Charter, Calls Again for Withdrawal of 

Troops From Hungary (Lodge, text of resolu- 

tion) . « SS 
Scale of poner tu hnieeieaibie U. N. Ex- 

penses (Jones, Lodge, text of U.S. proposal) 997 
U.N. Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 

(Hoffman ) : . 994 

World Bank Makes $50 Million Siennd to Avnibedite . 1004 
U.S.S.R. General Assembly Condemns Soviet Viola- 

tion of U.N. Charter, Calls Again for Withdrawal 

of Troops From Hungary (Lodge, text of resolu- 

tion) . 975 

Name Index 
Culbertson, Nancy F. 983 
Dulles, Secretary 981 
Eisenhower, President . 987 
Hoffman, Paul . 994 
Jones, Richard . 997 
Lederer, Walther . 983 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jr. 975, 1001 
Nixon, Richard M. 979 
Sutherland, Robert L. 989 
Watson, Thomas J., Jr. 988 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: December 10-16 


Department of State, W ashington 20, D.C. 
of December 7. 


December 6 and 612 


*Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 





Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 


Press releases issued prior to December 10 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 609 of 


No. Date Subject 
617 12/10 Delegation to Caribbean Commission 
(rewrite). 
618 12/10 Note concerning communications with 
Budapest. 
*619 12/11 Death of Miss Emma Lansing. 
+620 12/12 Program for Nehru visit. 
*621 12/14 FSO graduation ceremonies. 
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1942, China 


This volume is the first of a series which will cover the relations 
of the United States and China for the years 1942-49. It deals 
with the first year in which the United States was at war in the 
Far East, and the subjects treated are for the most part directly 
related to the war effort. The documents tell of conditions in 
China, which was isolated from the other Allies by Japan’s oper- 
ations in the South Pacific. They tell also of the problems caused 
by that isolation and by the early concentration of Allied war 
effort against Germany. 


The present volume tells the story of relations with China chiefly 
as viewed by the Department of State and the Foreign Service. 
Treatment of military matters is given as a necessary part of the 
diplomatic picture. For further study on military affairs citation 
is given in the preface to narrative histories published by the 
Departments of the Army and Air Force. Likewise matters of 
primary concern to the Treasury Department and to special war- 
time agencies are covered only insofar as they were of diplomatic 
importance. 

The major emphasis in this volume is on the following subjects: 
general wartime relations between the United States and China; 
political conditions in China including Sino-Soviet relations and 
threatened Kuomintang-Communist conflict; negotiations for re- 
linquishing by the United States of extraterritorial rights in 
China; financial relations between the United States and China. 


Copies of Foreign Relations of the United States, 1942, China 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for $3.75 each. 
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